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Adjustments 

The  E&P  staff  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  a  lot  of  air  miles 
traveling  to  various  news¬ 
paper-related  conferences 
over  the  last  tw'O  months  (coverage  of 
the  mediaXchange  and  AmericaEast 
conferences  in  this  issue  prove  that). 
We  learned  a  lot,  too. 

Mainly,  we  learned  that  the  news- 
jraper  industry  isn’t  going  anywhere, 
anjtime  soon,  contrarj'  to  recent  re- 
jioits  of  its  going  to  you-know-where 
in  a  hand  basket. 

Wliere  it  is  going  is  in  a  different 
direction.  Call  it  the  land  of  digital,  if 
you  must,  but  the  producers  of  news¬ 
papers,  in  print,  are  not  in  any  way 
giwng  up  the  ship  just  yet.  As  sailors 
would  tell  you,  you  come  face-to-face 
with  a  storm  and  you  adjust  your  sails 
and  your  tack  and  ride  it  out  to  calmer 
seas. 

Top  newspaper  executives  at  medi¬ 
aXchange,  held  March  16-19  in  Den¬ 
ver,  generally  concurred  that  readers 
will  decide  the  future  of  printed  news 
products,  while  acknowledging  that 
mobile  news,  social  media  and  digital 
subscriptions  will  continue  to  take 
over  the  news  landscape. 

“We’re  not  going  to  tell  them  [read¬ 
ers]  when  to  stop  using  [print]  news- 
l^apers,”  said  USA  Today  publisher 
Lariy  Kramer  at  mediaXchange,  re¬ 
iterating  the  same  message  at  Ameri¬ 
caEast,  March  30-April  2  in  Hershey, 
Pa.  “They’re  going  to  tell  us,  and  they 
have  all  the  time  in  the  world.” 

At  least  we  in  the  newspaper  indus- 
tiy  hope  so. 

Some  are  more  optimistic  than 
others  about  the  newspaper’s  fate.  Bob 
Dickey,  president  of  the  Gannett  U.S. 
Community  Publishing  Di\dsion  and 
ncwly-elected  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America,  said  at 
mediaXchange  that  newspapers  wdll 
continue  to  arrive  on  doorsteps  for  the 


on  the  Fly 

foi’eseeable  future. 

“I’m  not  here  to  predict  the  seven- 
day  frequency,  but  there  wll  be 
newspapers  for  at  least  another  10  or 
20  years,”  he  said. 

Not  to  rain  on  Dickey’s  happy 
parade,  but  Kramer,  during  the  same 
panel  discussion,  told  the  audience 
that  the  tangible  aspect  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  he  said  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  people  subscribe,  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  digitally  replicated  by  flexible 
computer  screens.  “There  are  so  many 
new  and  different  ways  to  disseminate 
content,”  Kramer  said,  to  no  one’s  sur¬ 
prise.  “We  tend  to  forget  that  young 
people  never  read  papers.” 

1  can  attest  to  that.  I  have  tv^'o  bright 
college-aged  children  and  I  dare  say 
neither  of  them  has  ever  voluntarily 
read  a  newspaper. 

Obviously,  attracting  young  readers 
is  the  key  to  our  newspapers’  future. 
Just  look  around  and  you  see  young 
folks  taking  advantage  of  free  prod¬ 
ucts— usually  on  their  smartphones. 

But,  as  Michael  Klingensmith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  said  at  mediaXchange,  they’re 
\villing  to  pay  for  things,  too.  The 
key,  he  said,  is  making  news  content 
interesting  enough  that  they’re  \rilling 
to  subscribe  to  it. 

And  there’s  the  rub.  How  do  you 
make  a  news  stoiy  as  interesting  to  di¬ 
gest  as  an  online  game?  And  can  that 
only  been  done  through  social  media? 

There  is  hope.  Ix)cal  community 
newspapers  seem  to  be  fairing  much 
better  than  metros.  They’re  doing  that 
by  connecting  with  their  audience  in 
a  personal  way  in  which  the  bigger 
dailies  cannot.  But  the  locals  have 
also  been  smarter  than  the  big  boys  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  place  in  their 
communities.  So,  you  see,  figuring  out 
how  to  secure  the  plight  of  the  print 
newspaper  isn’t  such  a  mystery.  —  EZ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TOm'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 


Don’t  throw  out  baby  with 
bathwater 

A  truly  educational  experience  is  well 
worth  the  difference  between  being 
unpaid  and  getting  minimum  wage 
(Editorial:  “No  Money  for  Working 
And  Internships  for  Free,”  Febru- 
aiy  2014).  If  you  can  pay  $15,000  a 
year  to  go  to  Northwestern,  it  would 
he  foolish  to  skip  an  opportunity  to 
get  top-notch  experience  for  what 
amounts  to  $3,000  over  the  summer. 
I’d  put  that  over  a  year  at  J-school  any 
day.  There’s  not  enough  information 
in  this  article  to  determine  whether 
these  internships  are  educational. 

But  it’s  important  to  note  that  if  the 
internship  is  not  educational— if  in¬ 
terns  are  fetching  coffee  and/or  doing 
lame  work  assignments  without  the 
staff  spending  as  much  time  educating 
them  as  they’re  getting  back  in  la¬ 
bor— it  will  get  the  wiiole  company  in 
trouble  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Big  companies’  HR  departments  know' 
this.  Anyone  wiio  has  tried  to  find  a 
job  straight  out  of  .1-school  with  no  in¬ 
ternship  experience  these  days  know's 
the  job  experience  is  not  just  valuable 
but  necessaiy  and  those  companies 
pulling  unpaid  internship  programs 
because  they’re  getting  too  much  flak 
from  other  media  huits  the  students. 
More  internship  availability  is  better, 
])eriod.  Then  the  most  promising  stu¬ 
dents  can  choose  the  best  internships 
(and  presumably  paid  ones)  w'hile  the 
others  at  least  have  options. 

JIM 

SxibmiUed  on  cditorandpuhlwher.coin 


Payment  is  not  the  goal 

I  read  your  recent  editorial,  “No 
Money  for  Working,  And  Internships 
for  Free.”  You  should  realize  that  other 
professions  such  as  teaching  and  nurs¬ 
ing  require  unpaid  internships.  These 
people  pay  for  credit  hours  and  take 
on  tremendous  responsibility  w'ithout 
receiwng  any  pay  or  any  tj'pe  of  reim¬ 
bursement  for  motyng  costs.  Asking  a 
person  w'ho  w'ants  to  w'ork  at  a  new's- 
paper  or  publishing  house  and  show 
they  have  mastered  the  skills  for  entrj' 
into  their  craft  with  no  reimbursement 
seems  like  a  reasonable  request. 

DANIEL  J.  KAUFFMAN,  ED.D. 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Non-paid  internships 
discriminate 

Non-paid  internships  mean  only  stu¬ 
dents  W'ho  can  afford  to  live  and  w'ork 
somew'here  w'ithout  pay  can  afford 
to  take  the  internships,  so  kids  from 
financially  stressed  families  who  need 
to  w'ork  to  pay  for  college  lose  out  and 
priwleged  kids  get  the  leg  up.  Read 
“Interns  ought  to  be  paid”  (http://bit. 
ly/lh5pplX). 

WILLIAM  MACKENZIE 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

More  on  unpaid  interns 

I  w'ent  to  the  same  college  as  Ed  (Zin- 
tel).  One  student  at  the  time  deemed 
it  exploitation  if  new's  organizations 
used  paid  interns  instead  of  hiring 
staff.  I  fully  agreed. 

KEN  HEDLER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 


Exploitation?  Of  course! 

Of  course  they’re  being  exploited— 
they’re  w'orkers,  right?  (Critical 
Thinking,  “Ai'e  Non-Paid  Interns 
Being  Exploited?”  Februar}'  2014). 

The  question  is,  are  they  smart  enough 
and  savvy  enough  to  exploit  their  op¬ 
portunity  (and  to  some  extent  their 
employer)  in  return? 

SKIPMENDLER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Would  you  graduate  a  doctor 
without  a  residency? 

No,  journalism  students  ai’e  not  being 
prepared  adequately  (Critical  Thinking, 
"Ai-e  J-Schools  Properly  Preparing  Jour¬ 
nalists  for  Today’s  Newsroom?”  March 
2014).  I’ve  had  many  applicants  who 
have  never  done  an  internship— haven’t 
even  w'ritten  for  the  college  paper. 

They  know  nothing  about  community 
government  or  the  courts,  either— two 
of  the  main  beats  they’re  often  given. 
J-schools  need  to  put  more  focus  on 
relationships  w'ith  print  and  digital  news 
outlets  in  their  state  to  develop  intern¬ 
ship  relationships.  A  true  internship 
should  be  required  in  order  to  gradu¬ 
ate,  particularly  when  seeking  a  major 
in  journalism.  If  we  accept  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  have  a  unique  role  in  this 
democracy,  that  the  Constitution  and 
Congress  protects  a  number  of  aspects 
of  our  industiy  because  of  that  unique 
role,  then  as  an  industry— in  partner¬ 
ship  with  journalism  programs  in  our 
state— we  need  to  up  the  professional 
standai’ds  of  gi’ads  and  work  closely  \vith 
those  developing  our  future  workforce. 
LOU  PHELPS 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 
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>  Trove  users  can  create  new  stories  and  follow  specific  topics. 


Instead  of  scrolling  through 

dozens  of  irrelevant  story  links 
and  updates  on  a  news  feed,  Trove 
streams  in  news  from  thousands 
of  sources  so  readers  can  follow  topics 
they  care  about,  pick  stories  to 
highlight  for  others  and  get  the  best 
news  stories  picked  by  people  who 
share  the  same  interests.  Created  by 
the  former  Washington  Post  Labs 
team  (now  the  technology  and 
innovation  division  of  Graham 
Holdings  Co.),  Trove  is  a  revamped 
version  of  the  Post’s  social  news  app 
and  website  Social  Reader.  The  new 
jDi’oduct  launched  in  January  and  is 
available  as  an  app  on  iPhone  and 
iPad  and  at  trove.com. 

So,  what  is  a  “trove?”  It’s  a  collection 
of  articles  about  a  particular  topic. 

By  using  computer  algorithms.  Trove 
soils  through  articles  from  nearly 
15,000  sources,  analyzing  each  story, 
sorting  by  names,  keyw'oi’ds,  places 
and  topics. 

“For  publishers,  it’s  an  opportunity 
to  expose  their  content  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  they  might  not  othenrtse  reach,” 
said  general  manager  Thao  Tran.  “For 
instance,  if  I  curate  a  trove  on  happi¬ 
ness,  people  interested  in  happiness 
might  not  go  to  The  Daily  Beast  or  The 
Atlantie  to  look  for  stories  on  happi¬ 
ness,  but  they  might  see  stories  from 
those  sources  in  my  trove.” 

Not  only  are  troves  created  by  com¬ 
puter  algorithms,  they’re  also  curated 


by  users.  Tran  said  it’s  what  makes 
them  stand  out  among  news  feeds 
because  stories  have  been  vetted  by 
actual  readers.  Readers  can  also  create 
their  o\\m  troves  and  follow  troves. 

“Wliat  is  the  most  recent  story 
might  not  be  the  most  relevant,”  she 
said.  “Trove  is  able  to  take  (curating) 
to  a  deeper  level  based  on  the  con¬ 
tent... there’s  a  great  balance  with  the 
human  algorithm  combined  v^lth  a 
good  technology  system.” 

With  almost  100  publishing  partners. 
Trove’s  editorial  team  makes  sure  each 
storj'  originates  fi-om  a  reliable  source. 
As  managing  editor  Sandy  Sugawara 
works  closely  \vith  the  engineering  team 
to  sort  through  stories  and  decide  which 
ones  to  promote,  top  stories  are  updated 
often  throughout  the  day. 

“A  ke>'  benefit  of  being  a  partner  is  that 
we  .share  data  about  how  their  stories  are 
doing  on  Trove,  what’s  been  read  and 


shared,  and  how  often,”  Tran  said. 

As  the  trend  of  personalized  news 
grows,  Sugawara  said  she  sees  a  lot 
of  news  organizations  experiment¬ 
ing  with  different  approaches.  “Most 
large  media  companies  are  interested 
in  figuring  out  how  to  present  their 
readers  with  a  personalized  homep¬ 
age.  If  readers  are  interested  in  sports, 
their  homepages  would  have  more 
sports  stories.  If  other  readers  are 
more  interested  in  entertainment, 
their  homepages  would  have  more 
entertainment  stories...  Trove  is  one 
approach  that  gives  the  reader  a  lot  of 
control  over  what  they  see.” 

Moving  forward,  Tran  said  an  An¬ 
droid  version  of  Trove  is  in  the  works 
as  well  as  an  upgraded  website.  “We 
want  to  continue  to  build  a  large  cura¬ 
tor  community  showcasing  our  best 
content  that’s  been  shared  and  picked 
by  readers.” 
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The  Perfect  Recipe 

Earn  revenue  with  Recipe  Central 


Publishers  searching  for 
the  right  ingredients  to 
add  to  their  revenue  model 
might  want  to  take  a  look 
at  Recipe  Central.  Created  by  the 
publishers  of  Relish,  American  Pro¬ 
file  and  Spry,  Recipe  Central  is  a  new 
white-label  recipe  and  how-to  video 
service  created  to  attract  every  kind 
of  food  lover. 

According  to  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  partner  relations  Steve 
Smith,  recipes  are  collected  from  the 
archives  of  Relish,  American  Profile 
and  Spry  and  organized  in  a  recipe 
library  featuring  more  than  10,000 
recipes  for  any  chef  no  matter  what 
the  skill  level. 

Since  the  launch  in  February, 
Smith  said  feedback  has  been  posi¬ 
tive.  "A  lot  of  our  legacy  partners  are 
excited  about  being  able  to  offer  food 
content  and  there  has  been  good 
reception  with  our  new  media  part¬ 
ners,  particularly  on  the  broadcast 
side.  They've  commented  on  how 
easy  it  is  to  sign  up  and  integrate  it 
with  their  site." 

Any  media  website  can  sign  up 
for  Recipe  Central.  The  three-step 
process  only  takes  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete  and 
no  coding 
is  required 
to  create  a 
custom- 
branded  user 
experience. 
There  is  also 
no  long¬ 
term  com¬ 
mitment. 
Smith 

>  Steve  Smith 


WHA'I  CSK'UJAl? 


^  The  new  Recipe  Central  allows  users  to  access  more  than  10,000  recipes. 


said  among  the  features  that  ben¬ 
efit  publishers  is  a  comprehensive 
dashboard  that  provides  detailed 
results  pages  and  keeps  track  of 
site  traffic.  Publishers  can  also  send 
out  a  custom-branded  newsletter. 
Another  important  feature  is  the 
Recipe  of  the  Day  widget  feed  to  the 
partner's  main  site  to  help  engage 
audience  and  to  create  awareness  of 
the  recipe  search  feature.  The  Recipe 
of  the  Day  widget  also  contains  an 
image  of  that  day's  featured  recipe. 

With  verbal  commitments  from 
300  websites,  Smith  said  their  list  of 
partners  is  still  growing.  Recipe  Central 
is  guaranteed  to  generate  revenue  for 
a  publisher's  digital  business  because 
of  the  visit-based  model;  so  the  more 
people  who  visit  your  site,  the  more 
money  that  is  made. 


“Food  is  a  universal 
language.  Newspaper 
websites  can  now 
instantly  tap  into 
top  quality  food 
content.” 


Smith  said  their  goal  is  to  continue 
to  build  their  network  of  media  sites 
and  to  add  to  their  recipe  collection, 
which  is  constantly  being  updated. 

"Food  is  a  universal  language,"  he 
said.  "Newspaper  websites  can  now 
instantly  tap  into  top  quality  food 
content."  -  NY 
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Last  Best  News 

Former  Montana  newspaper  editor  launches  independent  news  site 
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Guest  Editorial:  What  do  we  owe  the 
Clovis  child? 
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concert 
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Extenuating  circtjmstancet  dtad  in  Priest 


Ed  Kemmick  has  been  a 

newspaper  editor  and 
reporter  since  1980,  spend¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  his 
journalism  career  at  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette.  Over  the  years,  he 
covered  the  city  beat,  wote  a  weekly 
column  and  even  maintained  his  o\\m 
blog  for  the  paper,  but  as  he  watched 
the  industry'  weather  cutbacks  and 
losses,  Kemmick  realized  he  “didn’t 
want  to  be  the  last  man  standing.”  So, 
the  58-year-old  journalist  left  newspa¬ 
pers  and  started  Last  Best  News,  an 
independent  online  news  site  dedi¬ 
cated  to  telling  the 
story  and  covering 
the  culture,  people 
and  places  of  Billings 
and  Eastern  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  site 
launched  in  February' 
at  lastbestnews.com. 


With  the  help  of  social  media, 
Kemmick  said  news  has  been  getting 
out  about  the  site,  and  it  shows  on 
its  Google  Analj'tics  report.  Since  the 
site  debuted,  there  have  been  15,000 
unique  \'isitors  a  month. 

According  to  Kemmick,  wth  daily 
papers  like  the  Gazette  cutting  back  on 
coverage  in  the  area.  Last  Best  News 
wants  to  “fill  in  the  gaps.” 

“Our  main  goal  is  to  get  out  and 
cover  Eastern  Montana,”  he  s,aid. 
“There  are  so  many  stories  to  tell  from 
news  to  human  interest.” 

By  using  a  different  platform,  it  has 
allowed  Kemmick  to  explore  \^Titing 
in  a  different  voice  not  found  in  his 
traditional  newspaper  witing,  such 
as  in  first-person.  He  continues  to  put 
out  a  column  online  and  says  he  ^vrites 
about  80  percent  of  the  content.  He 
posts  at  least  six  new  stories  a  week. 
His  staff  includes  a  photographer  and 


>  Ed  Kemmick 


a  few  contributors. 

‘What  makes  Eastern  Montana 
unique  is  its  character,”  Kemmick  said. 
“There’s  a  remote,  small  town  mindset, 
but  you  can  go  out  for  one  story  and 
come  back  \vith  three  more  ideas.” 

Even  wth  the  small  town  mindset 
as  Kemmick  described,  he  also  sees  a 
lot  of  crossover  interest  betv^'een  large 
cities  like  Billings  and  the  smaller 
surrounding  communities.  He  said 
there  is  also  a  lot  of  interest  in  stories 
concerning  the  area’s  oil  industry. 

Wlien  he’s  not  \\'riting,  Kemmick  is 
focused  on  keeping  the  site  running. 
That  means  understanding  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  things.  He’s  already  sold 
six  months  of  advertising  and  he  plans 
to  keep  the  site  free  to  readers. 

“You  just  can’t  charge  for  this  kind  of 
content,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  expand  ad¬ 
vertising,  so  I  can  pay  my  writers  more, 
and  there’s  always  the  donation  button.” 

As  journalism  continues  to  be 
reinvented,  Kemmick  said  it  shouldn’t 
just  be  the  younger  generation’s  task 
to  understand  the  web.  “Even  an  old 
dinosaur  like  me  can  do  something 
like  this.”  —  NY 
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Newspaper  Markets 
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•  Dailies  throughout  U.S.  and  Canada 

•  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  groups 

•  Syndicates  and  news  services 
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•  State  and  national  newspaper  representatives 

•  Alternative  delivery  services 
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•  Journalism  schools 

Book  3: 

•  Contact  information  directory 

•  Name,  title,  company,  email,  phone 

•  Over  39,000  newspaper  personnel 


This  powerful  directory  is  your  connection  to 
key  decision-makers  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  directory  details  contact  information, 
personnel,  circulation,  advertising  rates, 
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America’s  First 
Wireiess  Newspaper 

Catalina  Island  residents  received  their  news  via  Morse  Code 


It’s  hard  to  imagine  that 

people  used  to  receive  their  news 
by  carrier  pigeons,  but  before 
1903,  that  was  the  case  wth  the 
residents  of  Avalon,  located  on  the 
small  Southern  California  island  of 
Catalina.  According  to  the  website 
Gizmodo,  if  island  residents  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  they  had  to  rely  on  the 
carrier  pigeon  system  and  copies  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  arriving  by  boat. 

'lliat  all  changed  when  Catalina 
received  the  countr}'’s  first  “wireless 
new'spaper”  on  Mai’ch  25, 1903.  Named 
The  Wireless  and  published  by  the 


Times,  the  newspaper  printed  the  latest 
new's  sent  wirelessly  from  Los  Angeles 
\ia  Moree  Code.  The  Early  Radio  His- 
toty  w'ebsite  reported  that  a  summary 
of  the  Times'  news  was  telegraphed 
every  morning  to  a  \vireless  station  on 
the  coast,  where  it  w'as  transmitted 
throughout  the  island.  Then,  the  Avalon 
editor  added  his  local  items  before  get¬ 
ting  the  paper  out.  In  addition  to  world 
new's,  ITie  Wireless  included  local  island 
happenings,  tourist  information,  and 
sporting  and  social  events. 

>  The  March  25, 1903  debut  issue  of  the 
Avalon  Wireless 


From  the  Archive 


>  United  Press  international  moved  out  what  it  called  “the  longest  item  it  ever  has 
transmitted,’’:  the  White  House-edited  Watergate  tape  transcripts.  Bart  Kinch,  one 
of  the  project  editors,  is  seated  at  theVDT  keyboard;  Bill  Middlebrooks  is  holding 
the  massive  volume  of  text.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  Paul  Eberhart  and  wire  chief 
Breck  Slossman.  This  photo  originally  appeared  in  the  May  4, 1974  edition  of  E&P. 


>  Wise  Advice 


What’s  the  best 
piece  of  business 
advice  you’ve  ever 
received? 

“Kirk  MacDonald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  AdTaxi  Networks 
and  EVP  of  sales  at  Digital 
First  Media,  told  me,  ‘Sell 
them  what  they  want  to 
buy,  and  youll  always  have 
success.’  In  order  to  sell 
them  what  they  want  to  buy,  you  must  under¬ 
stand  what  they  need.  A  clear  needs  analysis 
drives  specific  sales,  which  drives  higher  close 
ratios,  w'hich  drives  increased  sales  confidence, 
all  of  W'hich  drives  positive  results  and  success 
short  and  long  term.” 

Ryan  Moffat  is  regional  director  of  sales  for  Ad- 
Taxi  Networks,  a  division  of  Digital  First  Media. 
He  has  more  than  15  years  of  media  sales  and. 
sales  management  expeiience  in  smaller  as  well 
as  metropolitan  markets,  including  vice  president 
and  director  positions  at  the  Denver  Post. 


>  Ryan  Moffat 
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{legal  briefs} 


t  \ 


Felony  Criminal  Charg¬ 
es  Dropped  Against 
Michigan  Newspaper 
Employee 

As  reported  in  the  Petoskey 
News,  felony  criminal  charges 
against  Damion  Leist,  a  Charlev¬ 
oix  County  News  employee,  have 
been  dropped.  The  charges  came 
after  Leist  captured  video  im¬ 
ages  amid  the  wreckage  at  the 
scene  of  a  small  airplane  crash 
and  for  "photographing  bodies  in 
a  grave."  In  a  release,  Charlevoix 
County  prosecuting  attorney  Allen 
Telgenhof  said,  "The  Charlevoix 
County  Sheriff's  Department  and 
the  Charlevoix  County  Prosecut¬ 
ing  Attorney's  Office  respect  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  the 


news  media  to  cover  newsworthy 
events,  and  any  media  reports  to 
the  contrary  are  mistaken.  In  this 
case,  the  sheriff's  department  co¬ 
operated  with  a  number  of  media 
outlets  that  were  on  the  site,  and 
made  provisions  to  enable  them 
to  do  their  job.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Leist  was  not  at  the  scene  at  the 
time  this  was  done....As  a  result 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
directives  of  law  enforcement, 
Leist  gained  access  to  the  site  and 
shot  video  footage  of  areas  that 
he  should  not  have  had  access 
to.  The  sheriff’s  department,  the 
prosecutor’s  office,  and  Mr.  Leist 
have  pledged  to  work  together  to 
ensure  such  misunderstandings 
do  not  occur  in  the  future.’’ 


Jo- Ann  Stores  Sues 
Tampa  Tribune  for 
Fraud 

According  to  the  Tampa  Bay  Times, 
Jo- Ann  Stores  has  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  the  owner  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  that  alleges  the  newspaper 
fraudulently  inflated  its  circulation 
figures.  In  its  complaint,  Jo-Ann 
accused  the  Tribune  of  two  counts 
of  fraud  and  one  count  of  unjust 
enrichment  for  stating  that  its 
circulation  exceeded  200,000 
in  zip  codes  where  the  retailer 
advertised.  The  suit  alleges  that 
the  Tribune  made  additional  false 
statements  regarding  the  circula¬ 
tion  numbers  "on  a  regular  basis 
from  February  2012  until  October 
2013.’’ 


Digital  Preservation  Speaks 


Don’t  Wait 

'  Digitally  preserve 
your  newspapers 
and  bound  volumes 
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inedible 


(noun) :  a  food  or  beverage 
infused  ^^^th  cannabis 

“From  burritos  to  cotton  candy, 
pulled  pork  to  cola,  cannabis- 
infused  ‘medibles’  are  the  rage  in 
the  medical  marijuana  industry.” 
-Jonathan  Martin,  Seattle  Times 


^  Current  homeowner  Molly  Millar  stands  In  the  back  of  the  home  she  shares  with  Michael 
Dodge,  looking  at  impressions  of  Los  Angeles  Times  newspaper  front  pages  stamped  in  con' 
Crete,  which  were  created  by  Leon  Rudek,  the  previous  owner  of  the  house. 


>Olfbeat 


Hard 

News 

Los  Angeles  Times 
machinist  creates 
newspaper  sidewalk 

eon  Rudek  was  a  ma¬ 
chinist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  27  years  before  he 
retired  in  1991.  Although 
Rudek  passed  away  11  years  later  at 
age  75,  he  found  a  way  to  cement  his 
love  for  newspapers— literally. 

In  front  of  his  Highland  Park 
house,  Rudek  constructed  a  side¬ 
walk  made  out  of  front  page  plates. 
According  to  a  Times  story,  Rudek 
used  the  plastic  printing  plates  as 
molds  for  the  concrete  front  pages. 


At  the  end  of  his  shift,  Rudek  would 
gather  some  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  front  page  plates  and  take  them 
home.  There,  he  put  them  in  home¬ 
made  molds  and  poured  concrete 
on  top.  Once  the  hea\'}'  panels  had 
hardened,  he  peeled  away  the  plates 
to  reveal  readable  images  of  front 
pages  etched  in  concrete.  He  used 


60  of  them  to  form  the  sidewalk. 

“He  lived  and  breathed  the  news¬ 
paper.  EverjThing  was  Otis  Chan¬ 
dler  {Times  publisher  from  1960- 
1980)  this  and  Otis  Chandler  that. 
We  were  immersed  in  L.A.  Times 
lore,”  said  his  son,  Norbert  Rudek. 

The  current  homeowners  plan  to 
preserve  Rudek’s  work. 
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fcritical  thinking 

V 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 

tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to  i 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to  i 

nu,yang@)editorandpublisher.com.  i 


Q  After  ceasing  print  publication  in  2009,  the  Fitchburg  (WIs.)  Star 
^  returned  to  print  in  March  thanks  to  city  hall  pitching  in  more  than 
^  $30,000  to  help  with  the  relaunch.  Should  newspapers  accept 
financial  support  from  a  government  it’s  covering? 


AWlien  the  Fitch- 

•  burg  Star  ceased  its 
•  print  publication, 
there  was  a  reason  for  doing 
so.  Wliile  it  may  be  challenging 
to  accept,  the  speedy  progres¬ 
sion  towards  online  content  is 
equally  fading  away  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  print  publications. 

If  a  news  organization  has 
the  independent  funds  to 
support  a  print  publication, 
that’s  great.  But  when  a  local 
government— which  the 
newspaper  repoits  on— decides 
to  fund  a  newspaper  wth 
taxpayers’  dollars  so  it  can 
]Dut  a  tangible  publication  in 
the  community’s  hands,  that 
crosses  ethical  boundaries  ■with 
strings  attached. 

In  a  small  to\\m  like  Fitchburg,  the  local  newspaper  is  the 
top  source  of  news  that  unifies  the  community.  I  come  fi-om 
a  small  towm  in  Tennessee  that  relies  heavily  on  a  weekly 
newspaper  as  most  of  the  population’s  main  source  of  news, 
so  I  understand  the  to^vn’s  desire  to  become  better  connect¬ 
ed.  But  accepting  money  from  a  governing  body  the  paper 
repoits  on  comes  \rith  strings  attached,  no  matter  what. 

There  may  be  an  agreement  between  the  city  and  the 
paper  that  editorial  independence  is  a  necessity,  but  those 
agreements  are  easy  to  make  during  the  honeymoon  stage. 

Wliat  is  going  to  happen  after  several  months  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  the  paper  finds  itself  in  a  situation  to  be  critical  of 
the  government?  This  creates  conflicts  of  interest  no  matter 
what  ‘agreement’  they  may  have  in  place. 

This  is  an  extremely  sticky  circumstance  where  biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  you  could  leave  you  standng,  and  when  and 
if  the  string  is  pulled,  so  goes  the  foundation  in  which  the 
paper  relies  on. 

It’s  unethical  to  take  gifts  fi'om  a  source,  so  if  a  paper 
were  to  take  money  from  the  government  it  covers,  it  is 
automatically  at  the  mercy  of  the  source  of  funding,  and  it 
puts  any  editorial  independence  the  paper  has  on  the  line. 


A  Our  nation’s  found- 
•  ers  recognized  the 
•  importance  of  a 
free  press  when  wilting  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  establishing  the 
foundation  for  the  republic. 

More  than  two  centuries  have 
since  passed,  but  the  news 
media’s  role  as  a  government 
watchdog  hasn’t  diminished. 

Each  community  has  its 
unique  set  of  challenges, 
and  newspapers  must  bal¬ 
ance  those  while  meeting  the 
standards  of  its  readers.  As  a 
journalist  valuing  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  press  and  editorial 
autonomy.  I’m  uncomfortable 
mingling  public  funds  with  our 
core  duty  to  seive  a  watchdog 
role  of  government. 

Accepting  public  funds  establishes  a  slippeiy  slope  of 
ethical  decision-making,  including:  Does  it  erode  public 
trust  and  confidence  in  journalism?  Does  the  appearance  of 
collaboration,  rather  than  independence,  sen'e  the  public? 
Does  the  paper’s  existence,  at  all  cost,  allow  it  to  produce 
enteiprise  journalism  that  may  turn  critical  of  public  pro¬ 
cesses  and  figures? 

A  newspaper  senses  many  roles,  including  educating  and 
informing  the  public  on  many  basic  facets  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  must  connect  readers  to  the  community,  and  I'eflect 
the  people  it  seizes.  But  a  newspaper  also  must  probe, 
piwdde  a  voice  to  all  and  offer  contrarian  riews  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  That  often  contradicts  what  government  officials  want 
to  see  in  the  paper. 

Newspapers,  to  maintain  the  public  trust,  must  do  more 
than  avoid  conflicts  of  interest.  We  also  must  avoid  the 
perception  of  conflicts— a  difficult  task  sometimes  even 
wthout  taxpayer  funds  aiding  a  traditionally  independent 
institution. 

Newspapers  have  experienced  similar  pressures  for  years, 
especially  from  advertisers  who  believe  they  should  be 
given  preference,  so  the  challenge  isn’t  new. 
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Elliott  Pratt,  21 

senior,  Western  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity  (Bowling  Green,  Ky.) 


Pratt  is  a  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  major  with  an  emphasis 
in  broadcast  news  and  is 
xoorking  on  his  minor  in  ath¬ 
letic  coaching.  He  is  the  spoils 
editor  of  the  College  Heights 
Herald,  Western  Kentucky 
University’s  student-run  bi¬ 
weekly  nexospaper. 


Steve  Wagner,  41 

editor.  Grand  Forks  (NU.)  Herald 


Wagner  has  been  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  since  April  2013. 
Previously,  he  was  the  editor 
at  the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
and  neios  director  at  'Plie  Fo¬ 
min  ofFargo-Moorhead.  Prior 
to  newsroom  management, 
Wagyier  worked  as  a  reporter, 
covering  crime,  projects  and 
investigative  beats. 
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Members  of  the  M.E.S.O.  Storm  Chase  team  perch  themselves  on  the 
peak  of  a  country  road  to  get  the  best  vantage  point  to  hopefully 
watch  a  tornado  form  out  of  the  gigantic  clouds  that  surround  them  In 
Iowa  on  May  12,  2013. 
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All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to 
Facebook 

Newspaper  publishers  can  learn  a 
thing— or  many— from  Zuckerberg 
and  the  rest  of  the  millennials  on 
how  to  deliver  news 

By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


n  launching  a  mobile  app  that 

enables  users  to  graphically  taew 
the  latest  news  of  their  friends, 
their  puppies  and  the  world, 
Facebook  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  contenders  yet  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  cadre  of  digital 
news  pun'eyors. 

Newspapers  and  other  traditional 
media  companies  need  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  revolutionarj'  platform 
because  it  represents  the  sort  of  com¬ 
pelling  and  personalized  digital  expe¬ 
rience  that  modem  consumers  crave. 
Well  discuss  the  urgency  of  updating 
the  traditional  publishing  paradigm  in 
a  moment.  First,  here’s  a  look  at  what 
what  Facebook  has  been  up  to. 

Introduced  on  the  10th  birthday  of 
the  reigning  champion  of  social  net¬ 
works,  the  cunningly  named  “Paper” 
app  elegantly  combines  content  from 
a  user’s  Facebook  community  with 
dozens  of  other  sources  of  news  and 
entertainment  ranging  from  photog¬ 
raphy  and  sports  to  food  and  TED 
lectures.  With  the  flick  of  a  fingertip, 
users  can  choose  from  brand-name 
outlets  such  as  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Atlajjtic  to  customize  feeds 
delivering  all  the  news  that’s  precisely 
fit  for  them. 

The  value  proposition  is  spelled 
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out  in  a  promotional  video  (facebook. 
com/paper)  featuring  such  fetchingly 
retro  scenes  as  a  pair  of  20-something 
hipsters  reading  (gasp!)  a  newspaper. 
The  money  quote  in  the  wdeo  is  this: 
“Share  the  stories  that  matter  the 
most— your  own.” 

Thanks  to  the  unimaginable  trove 
of  self-published  personal  information 
that  Facebook  aggregates  around  the 
clock  and  around  the  world,  the  Paper 
app  for  smartphones  has  the  unprec¬ 
edented  and  unmatchable  power  to 
become  the  ultimate  personal  news 
source  for  the  growng  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  leveraging  the  power  of  mobile 
and  social  media  to  indmdualize  the 
media  they  get— and  give. 

Thus,  Paper  has  the  potential  to 
emerge  as  a  one-stop  smartphone 
destination  for  many  of  the  1.2  billion 
users  of  the  Facebook  ecosystem— an 
audience  that  would  make  Facebook 
the  third  largest  country'  in  the  world, 
if  it  were  a  country. 

So,  where  does  that  leave  traditional 
publishers? 

Behind. 

Even  though  newspapers  and 
most  other  legacy  media  companies 
launched  their  first  websites  well  be¬ 
fore  Facebook  founder  Mark  Zucker¬ 


berg  hit  puberty,  the  senior  citizens  of 
digital  publishing  never  thought,  nor 
sought,  to  create  the  sort  of  personal 
engagement  that  makes  Facebook  the 
stickiest  destination  on  the  Internet. 
While  consumers  spend  an  average 
of  30  minutes  in  every  Facebook  ses¬ 
sion,  the  typical  visit  to  a  newspaper 
website  is  3  minutes  or  less,  according 
to  Alexa.com. 

Further,  and  more  frightening, 
newspapers  have  failed  to  connect 
wth  consumers  under  the  age  of  45. 
Researcher  Greg  Harmon  of  Borrell 
Associates  says  the  average  age  of  a 
print  newspaper  reader  is  57  and  the 
average  newspaper  web  visitor  is  51. 
Sajing  the  industry’s  aging  demo¬ 
graphics  ought  to  have  “everj'one’s 
hair  on  fire,”  Harmon  notes  that 
new.spaper  readers  have  been  getting 
a  year  older  eveiy  year  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

To  be  sure,  one  of  the  reasons 
younger  readers  don’t  connect  YNith 
newspapers  is  that  the  so-called  “mil¬ 
lennial  generation”  is  broadly  discon¬ 
nected  wath  many  traditional  institu¬ 
tions.  After  years  of  researching  the 
millennials,  the  Pew  Research  Center 
found  the  under-40  set  to  be  less  re¬ 
ligious,  more  politically  independent. 


less  patriotic,  more  socially  liberal 
and  less  economically  secure  than  the 
generations  preceding  them. 

At  the  same  time  millennials  have 
turned  a'way  from  traditional  insti¬ 
tutions,  Pew  found  that  they  have 
embraced  digital  technolog)'  as  a  way 
to  express  themselves,  build  commu¬ 
nity,  share  information  and  arrange 
transactions  ranging  from  dating  to 
car  sharing.  Wliile  the  average  mil¬ 
lennial  has  250  friends  on  Facebook, 
Pew  says  the  typical  baby  boomer  has 
98.  Although  55  percent  of  millennials 
have  shared  selfies.  Pew  repoits  that 
only  9  percent  of  boomers  have  done 
so. 

“Online  social  networks  are  the 
building  blocks  of  social  interaction 
for  many  young  adults,”  concluded 
Pew  in  a  study  released  in  March 
(tinyurl.com/pew'min).  “These  tools 


have  enabled  them  to  ci’eate  vride- 
ranging  networks  of ‘friends.’” 

The  unprecedented  use  of  social 
media  to  enable  and  execute  a  full  ar¬ 
ray  of  social  and  commercial  interac¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
ways  that  the  digitally  native  genera¬ 
tions  are  differentiated  from  their  el¬ 
ders.  Paper  is  but  one  of  many  emerg¬ 
ing  platforms  that  facilitate  the  sort  of 
indiridualized,  if  not  to  say  intimate, 
experiences  that  modern  consumers 
expect— and  respond  to. 

The  lesson  that  legacy  media  com¬ 
panies  can,  and  must,  take  from  Paper 
is  that  their  products  have  to  be  far 
more  personal,  social  and,  yes,  emo¬ 
tionally  engaging,  than  they  histori¬ 
cally  have  been. 

Newspapers  cannot,  and  should 
not,  cany  stories  about  evetyone’s  new 
puppy.  But  editors  can  look  for  stories 


wth  powerful  emotional  appeal,  can 
tell  them  in  compelling  human  terms 
and  then  can  engage  the  community 
in  reacting  to  them. 

If  the  legacy  media  can’t  make 
authentic  and  sustainable  emotional 
connections  vrith  younger  read¬ 
ers,  they  wll  lose  them.  It’s  just  that 
simple.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter 
is  a  former  editor 
and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adviser 
to  media  and 
technology  companies.  He  blogs  at 
Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur  (xoxow. 
newsosaur.hlogspot.com). 
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It’s  back  to  the  future  as  the  newspaper  audience  wants 
convenience  and  personalization,  along  with  content 

By  Tim  Gallagher 


The  most  inefficient  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  world  today  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  exit  and 
board  commercial  aircraft. 
'I'hink  about  trjdng  to  move  200  peo¬ 
ple  off  a  vehicle  and  200  people  onto 
a  vehicle.  Each  person  is  cariyang  at 
least  two  bulky  items.  Would  anyone 
devise  a  method  that  asks  these  people 
to  squeeze  out  of  an  aisle  wth  22 
inches  of  clearance  to  walk  300  feet  in 
another  aisle  with  24  inches  of  clear¬ 
ance?  Would  you  expect  these  people 
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to  be  pleasant  during  this  process? 

I  can’t  think  of  any  method  that’s 
worse.  It  is  so  bad  we  have  invented 
teleconferences  (wth  frame  freezes 
and  other  technical  glitches)  so  we 
don’t  have  to  travel  to  have  a  business 
meeting. 

There  is  a  better  way. 

\^dlat  about  an  airplane  that  opens 
like  a  DeLx)rean  car?  We  could  get  on 
the  plane  and  off  the  plane  like  they 
do  at  Disneyland’s  Pirate  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  ride,  eouldn’t  we?  Exit  left.  Enter 


right. 

'Hiis  is  how  my  mind  works.  Don’t 
tiy  to  solve  the  problem  by  incremen¬ 
tally  improving  the  process.  Blow  it  up 
and  start  over. 

I  thought  of  the  DeLorean  when  I 
read  David  Carr’s  (March  24)  me¬ 
dia  column  in  The  New  York  Times 
about  companies  rewarding  journal¬ 
ists  based  on  the  number  of  clicks 
their  stories  receive  or  the  number  of 
Tweets  they  send  each  day. 

Newspaper  owners  are  tiying  to 
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The  websites  and  formats  eating  the  newspapers’  iunch 
are  those  that  aiiow  the  user  to  personaiize  the  experi¬ 
ence  (see  Bieacher  Report  and  Pinterest)  and  carry  it 
wherever  they  go. 
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We  create  content  that 
gets  the  results  you  neec 


reverse  their  shrinking  audienee  and 
advertising  revenue  by  incrementally 
ilnl)ro^^ng  the  process— by  imitating 
what  other  websites  and  social  media 
mavens  have  done.  They  believe  that 
by  copying  what  successful  audience- 
stealers  are  doing  they  ean  steal  the 
audience  back. 

It  won’t  work. 

Newspapers  have  failed  to  eonveit 
their  good  journalism  to  a  deliveiy 
method  that  their  audienee  has  eome 
to  expeet.  Newspapers  have  one  way 
of  selling  you  their  product  and  they 
I’efuse  to  learn  what  others  have— that 
audiences  value  convenience  and 
j'lersonalization  along  wth  content. 

The  musie  industiy  learned  this  and 
there  are  parallels  and  lessons  for  the 
newspaper  business. 

Remember  LPs?  CDs?  If  you  liked 
a  musician,  you  were  forced  to  either 
pay  for  the  entire  album  (that  in- 
eluded  three  or  four  songs  you  liked 
and  seven  or  eight  that  were  so-so)  or 
go  through  the  annoyance  of  buying 
45s  (singles  we  used  to  call  them.)  CDs 
were  no  better. 

And  then  along  came  iTunes.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  audience  could  buy  exactly 
what  it  wanted  and  not  waste  money 
on  the  songs  it  did  not  want. 

Musicians  screamed  about  this 
model.  Some  refused  to  participate. 
(Stop  me  when  this  sounds  like  jour¬ 
nalists  squawking  about  the  Inter¬ 
net.)  But  the  audience  had  spoken. 

It  wanted  music  the  way  it  wanted 
it.  It  would  pay  for  what  it  liked  and 


only  in  a  mobile  format  it  eould  take 
anjwhere  it  went  and  on  any  device. 
Convenience  and  personalization, 
right? 

Newspaper  eompanies  should  have 
learned  from  this.  They  did  not.  They 
take  the  print  model,  which  is  a  lot  like 
“You  MUST  buy  the  whole  album,” 
and  move  it  to  a  digital  format.  And 
they  have  finally  started  eharging  for 
it— but  there  is  only  one  priee  and  it’s 
all  you  ean  eat. 

The  websites  and  formats  eating  the 
newspapers’  lunch  are  those  that  allow 
the  user  to  personalize  the  experience 
(see  Bleacher  Report  and  Pinterest) 
and  eariy  it  wherever  they  go. 

The  next  answer  for  the  newspaper 
industry  lies  not  in  imitating  formats 
that  have  worked  for  others.  Blow  it 
up  and  start  over.  Understand  that 
newspapers  produce  something  valu¬ 
able,  but  they  must  find  a  new  and 
innovative  way  to  meet  what  new 
audiences  expeet. 

I’ll  be  waiting  for  the  next  flight.  ■ 
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Want  to  stand 
out  on  social? 
Use  cartoons 

Using  ‘live  drawing’  can  boost  your  online 
presence  with  engaging,  timely  content 


By  Rob  Tornoe 


Cartoons  have  a  long  and 

storied  historj'  \rith  news¬ 
papers,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  “I'he  Yellow  Kid”  in 
the  late  19th  centurj'.  Popular  among 
readers,  cartoons  about  sports,  politics 
and  the  absurdity  of  everyday  life  have 
been  bringing  readers  back  to  their 
daily  newspaper  for  well  over  100 
years. 

So,  why  are  editors  reluctant  to  use 
cartoons  online? 

Cartoons  work  perfectly  in  print, 
where  a  reader’s  eyes  tend  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  first  to  the  simple  imagery 
associated  wth  most  cartoons.  Before 
they  even  contemplate  reading  it, 
they’re  already  engaged  \rith  the  page. 
On  the  web,  there  is  so  much  content 
saturated  on  a  single  page  that  find¬ 
ing  space  for  a  well-dravra  cartoon  is 
almost  impossible.  Most  editors  are 
simply  content  to  throw  some  car¬ 
toons  into  a  slideshow  and  focus  their 
energj'  on  the  next  problem. 

But  some  enteiprising  news  outlets 
have  found  a  unique  way  to  utilize  car¬ 
toonists  in  the  age  of  social  media  with 
“live  dra\ring.”  Instead  of  relegating 
social  media  to  an  afterthought  of  lazy 
hashtags  and  story  dumps,  several  me¬ 
dia  companies  have  begun  to  deeply 
integrate  the  idea  of  social  into  their 
content  itself. 

That’s  where  cartoonists  can  be  a 
valuable  asset,  both  in  terms  of  brand- 
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ing  and  standing  out  from 
the  herd. 

One  of  the  first  media 
companies  to  experiment 
\rith  using  live  cartoons 
to  cover  events  was  the  New  York 
Times.  Back  in  2011  and  armed  with  a 
sketchpad  and  smartphone,  illustrator 
Christoph  Niemann  live-illustrated 
the  New  York  City  Marathon  for  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  Over  the 
course  of  26.2  miles,  Niemann  created 
46  sketches  which  ran  the  gamut  of 
pre-race  worries  to  overly-loud  music, 
\rith  time  to  chronicle  his  dying  phone 
battery  in-between. 

Niemann’s  live-coverage  was  an 
inspiration  ioxNew  York  Times  senior 
staff  editor  Jim  Luttrell.  During  pan¬ 
ning  meetings  in  November  for  the 
Tmes’ Super  Bowl  coverage,  Luttrell, 
looking  to  push  the  boundaries  of  the 
newspaper’s  coverage,  asked,  “Why 
don’t  we  try  to  illustrate  it  live?” 

Enter  Bob  Eckstein,  a  longtime  New 
York  cartoonist  whose  work  appears 
regularly  in  the  Times  and  the  New 
Yorker.  Eckstein,  a  contributor  to  the 
Tzmes’ sports  pages  for  years,  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  try  something  new. 

“Although  I’m  not  a  hardcore  sports 
fan,  I  always  enjoyed  watching  the 
game  as  an  event,”  Eckstein  said. 

“Once  I  noticed  the  instant  com¬ 
mentary  appearing  on  social  media,  I 
decided  I  wanted  to  be  at  that  lunch 


table  in  the  cafeteria...  the  one  with 
the  wise-alecks.” 

In  addition  to  a  couple  of  illustra¬ 
tions  commissioned  by  the  Times 
to  cover  the  pre-game  atmosphere, 
Eckstein  drew  a  total  of  nine  cartoons 
during  the  game  itself,  ranging  from 
a  pre-game  cartoon  drawn  from  a 
Seahawks  bar  in  New  York  City  to 
a  cartoon  questioning  the  decision 
to  have  the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers 
perform  during  the  NFL’s  first  cold- 
weather  Super  Bowl  (Eckstein  thought 
Coldplay  or  Ice  Cube  might  be  more 
appropriate  performers). 

In  addition  to  the  cartoons  being 
pushed  out  along  the  Tim&s’various 
social  media  accounts,  they  were  also 
embedded  in  their  live  blog,  which 
featured  content  from  many  staffers 
and  contributors.  They  were  also  used 
in  a  slideshow  after  the  game  and  in 
the  final  print  product,  showcasing  the 
cross-platform  possibilities  of  having 
cartoonists  cover  events. 

“I  think  Bob’s  cartoons  were  able 
to  cross-over  into  many  different 
audiences,”  said  Luttrell.  “I  just  think 
it  really  plays  to  people  that  wouldn’t 
ordinarily  come  to  our  sports  blog.” 

The  New  York  Times  wasn’t  the  only 
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◄  (Far  left)  Liza  Donnelly’s 
work  appeared  on  Ttie  New 
Vbr/fer'swebsite  while  the  Sochi 
Winter  Olympics  took  place  this 
past  February. 

(Top  right)  Bob  Eckstein  drew 
this  cartoon  in  “real-time”  for  The 
New  Yorker’s  website,  showing 
how  the  movie  “12  Years  a  Slave” 
stole  the  show  from  “Gravity”  at 
this  year’s  Oscars. 

■*  (Bottom  right)  Chris  Morris 
drew  this  scene  for  ESPN  depicting 
the  Denver  Broncos,  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  Baltimore  Ravens  in 
the  AFC  Championship  game,  rid¬ 
ing  off  to  play  in  this  year’s  Super 
Bowl.  ESPN  tweeted  and  shared 
the  cartoon  immediately  after  the 
AFC  title  game. 


media  company  interested  in  Eck¬ 
stein’s  live  cartoons.  The  New  Yorker, 
famous  for  its  emphasis  on  cartoons, 
reached  out  to  Eckstein  to  cover  a 
much  different  event:  the  Oscars. 

Michael  Agger,  the  cultui’e  editor 
for  The  New  Yorker,  was  ti’jdng  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  a  unique  way  to  cover  the  Os¬ 
cars  online  outside  of  the  traditional 
live  blog.  He  also  wanted  to  stand  out 
from  the  herd  and  cover  the  Oscars  in 
a  “New  Yorkeiy”  way.  Enter  Eckstein 
and  his  tightrope  act  of  drav^dng  car¬ 
toons  live. 

“So  much  of  the  web  is  wsual  these 
days,  leading  people  to  share  and  pass 
around  things,”  said  Agger.  “Anything 
I  can  do  to  show  that  the  site  is  the 
New  Yorker  at  web  speed  is  great,  and 
Bob’s  cartoons  were  the  leading  light 
of  that  on  Oscar  night.” 

The  New  Yorker  also  reached  out  to 
famed  cartoonist  Liza  Donnelly  about 
drawing  live  cartoons  during  the 
Ol}Tiipics.  Donnelly,  who  discovered 
on  T\\dtter  the  popularity  of  pro\ading 
\dsual  commentary  live  during  events, 
decided  to  stick  wth  the  prime-time 
coverage  of  the  Games,  when  more 
people  amassed  on  social  media. 

“I  think  that  the  New  Yorker  has  a 
respect  for  cartoons  that  is  ingrained 
in  its  ethos  and  thus  translates  to 
online,”  said  Donnelly.  “Readers  are 
hungiy  for  meaningful  imagery,  if  only 


in  part  because  we  are  so  laden  A\dth 
words  on  the  Internet.  A  strong  car¬ 
toon  wth  few  words  can  carry  a  lot  of 
punch,  and  reach  people  in  new  ways.” 

Another  media  company  that  has 
quickly  realized  the  advantage  of  using 
cartoons  in  real  time  is  the  sports  giant 
ESPN.  Traditionally  using  cartoons  to 
highlight  articles,  ESPN’s  social  divi¬ 
sion  has  expanded  the  role  of  cartoons 
into  covering  sporting  events  live. 

Chris  Morris  was  one  of  many 
cartoonists  approached  by  ESPN’s 
social  media  marketing  team  to  draw 
cartoons  for  NFL  games  each  week. 
Morris,  also  the  art  director  for  The 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer,  was  required 
to  draw  two  cartoons  for  each  game, 
illustrating  both  possible  outcomes. 
After  the  game,  ESPN  would  tw'eet 
and  share  the  cartoons,  which  would 
spread  like  waldfire  among  fans 
amassed  online  watching  live.  So,  call 
it  “live-ish”  cartooning. 

“The  pieces  I  drew  for  ESPN  last 
year  would  get  seen  by  millions  of 
people  and  generate  thousands  of 
comments  in  a  very  short  wdndow 
of  time,  striking  while  the  iron  was 
hot  and  people  were  still  pissed  at 
(New  England  Patriots  quarterback) 
Tom  Brady  ‘stealing  the  game,’  ”  said 
Morris.  “So  if  nothing  else,  we  cre¬ 
ated  an  image  that  would  speak  loud 
and  fast  and  generate  conversation, 


good  and  bad.” 

Cartoons  are  more  popular  than 
ever,  and  media  companies  have  the 
advantage  of  being  their  traditional 
home  for  more  than  100  years.  LFsing 
cartoons  in  innovative  ways  to  cover 
events  large  and  small  can  help  media 
companies  in  this  age  of  hyper  compe¬ 
tition  stand  out  from  online  competi¬ 
tors  while  creating  relevant  content 
that  can  be  used  on  social,  web  and 
print  simultaneously. 

How  would  local  readers  react  to 
seeing  cartoons  about  a  local  peach 
festival,  or  seeing  a  cartoonist  dra\ving 
for  the  paper  at  the  state  fair?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Luttrell,  it’s  all  about  creating 
engaging  and  unique  content  and 
putting  it  in  fi’ont  of  readers. 

“The  Internet  is  a  huge  audience, 
it’s  just  a  matter  of  people  finding  you, 
and  you  finding  people,”  said  Luttrell. 
“Cartoons  can  help  people  find  you. 

It’s  as  simple  as  that.”  ■ 


Rob  Tornoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
j-'i.  Publisher.  Reach 
him.  at  rohtomoe@ 
'v^  gm.ail.com. 
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VIDEO  MAY  HAVE  killed  the 
radio  star,  but  it’s  bringing 
new  life  to  the  newspaper 
industrj'.  According  to  Pew  Research 
Center’s  2014  State  of  the  News  Media 
report,  63  percent  of  U.S.  adults  watch 
online  rtdeo.  eMarketer  repoits  digital 
advertising  is  also  on  the  rise,  grow¬ 
ing  44  percent  from  2012  to  2013.  As 
more  readers  adopt  smartphones  and 
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clearly  becoming  a  daily  habit. 

Although  print  still  brings  in  the 
ma-jority  of  revenue  for  many  publish¬ 
ers,  the)'’re  not  afraid  to  explore  other 
avenues,  such  as  rtdeo  advertising. 
Some  newspapers  have  spun  off  into 
digital  agencies;  some  have  added 
a  \ideo  studio  into  the  traditional 
newsroom.  Even  though  \adeo  is  still  a 
growng  medium— particularly  when 
it  comes  to  creating  revenue— it’s  one 
that  can’t  he  ignored  as  publishers 
realize  they  need  to  go  where  their 
audience  is  consuming  content. 

FADE  IN 

More  than  200  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  partnered  wth  Tout  (tout, 
com),  a  mobile  \ideo  publishing 
platform  that  enables  journalists  to 
capture  rtdeos  on  their  smartphones 
or  tablets.  According  to  Tout,  for  its 
clients  such  as  The  Wall  Street  Joxmml 
and  Digital  First  Media,  engagement 
plays  an  integral  part  in  creating 
revenue  opportunities.  Based  in  San 
Francisco,  Tout  offers  several  pack¬ 
ages  to  its  publishing  partners  that 
include  mobile  capture,  real-time 
\rtdgets,  real-time  analj^tics  to  track 
engagement  and  advertising  cam- 
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A  Michael  Downing,  Tout 
chief  executive  officer 
<  Tout  is  available  on  a 
variety  of  platforms. 


paigns,  and  social  sharing  capabilities. 

Tout  chief  executive  officer  Michael 
Dowling  said  he  is  seeing  three  ways 
newspapers  are  monetizing  rtdeo.  The 
first  is  pre-roll  rtdeo  advertisements, 
where  papers  are  selling  15-second 
pre-roll  ads  before  a  Tout  rtdeo. 
According  to  Tout,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  successfully  sold  ultra¬ 
premium  pre-roll  advertisements 
inserted  into  ever)'  four-to-six  updates 
as  rtewed  on  WSJ.com. 

“Vtdiile  most  papers  are  dealing  wth 
display  ads  wth  a  CPM  (cost-per- 
impression)  of  under  $1,  papers  can 
sell  these  pre-rolls  at  $10  to  $20  CPM 
to  national  advertisers,”  he  said. 

Second,  Dowiing  said  he  sees  pa¬ 
pers  selling  pre-roll  ads  to  their  local 
advertisers  especially  in  the  automo¬ 
bile,  dining  and  real  estate  markets. 
“Some  papers  can  charge  a  higher 
premium  because  local  advertisers 
know  the  local  paper  is  good  at  con¬ 
necting  wth  the  audience.  Papers 


already  have  that  relationship.”  Doyw- 
ing  said  papers  have  also  used  Tout  to 
shoot  the  15-second  pre-roll  ad  for  the 
advertiser. 

Lastly,  papers  have  been  using  Tout 
for  sponsorships.  By  promoting  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  brand  through  content  and 
programming  (for  example,  a  Top  10 
Places  to  Eat  list  wth  accompanying 
rtdeo  rertews),  it  allows  advertisers  to 
pay  for  sponsorship  placement. 

Tout  also  helps  wth  distribution 
by  taking  that  list  and  pushing  it  out 
beyond  the  newspaper’s  website. 

With  the  growng  number  of  mobile 
applications,  Dowiing  said  rtdeos  can 
appear  on  entertainment  guides,  maps 
and  local  business  distribution  chan¬ 
nels. 

SendtoNews  (sendtonews.com)  is 
a  digital  news  agency  wth  offices  in 
Vancouver,  New  York,  San  Francisco 
and  London.  The  company  focuses  on 
the  control,  distribution  and  mon¬ 
etization  of  spoils  rtdeo  highlights, 
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and  selves  sports  organizations,  news 
broadcasters  and  digital  publishers 
(newspapers  and  digital-only).  By 
jiailnering  wth  more  than  70  sports 
organizations  (among  them  the  NFL, 
NASCAR  and  the  PGA),  SendtoNews 
is  able  to  provide  its  content  to  papers. 
More  than  35  million  people  watch  its 
^^deo  content,  according  to  CEO  Greg 
Bobolo. 

\^^^en  Toyota  Canada  wanted  to 
announce  the  re-launching  of  its 
Highlander  nameplate  during  the 
Super  Bowl  this  year,  the  auto  com¬ 
pany  used  SendtoNews  to  distribute 
its  campaign  across  the  digital  assets 
of  more  than  125  Canadian  publish¬ 


ers,  including  the  Postmedia  Network, 
parent  company  to  papers  such  as  the 
National  Post  ax\di  Vancouver  Sun. 

SendtoNews  combined  15-sec¬ 
ond  pre-roll  ads  and  in-\adeo  brand 
overlays  for  Toyota  Canada.  Tliis 
year’s  game  hit  a  digital  record  as  the 
most  watched  Super  Bowl  online  in 
Canada  with  7-6  million  verified  view¬ 
ing  impressions  \'ia  the  SendtoNews 
netw'ork.  The  company  helped  Toyota 
Canada  take  advantage  of  those  num¬ 
bers  by  placing  Super  Bowl  content 
“above  the  fold”  on  the  homepages 
of  newspaper  websites.  As  a  result, 
Toyota’s  Super  Bowl  pre-roll  cam¬ 
paign  achieved  a  completion  rate  of  77 


percent. 

“With  publishers  recehing  40  per¬ 
cent  in  revenue  on  our  projects,  digital 
dimes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,”  Bobolo 
said.  “Advertisers  now  realize  there  is 
a  return  on  investment  there.” 

Headquartered  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio 
wdth  offices  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  Bluefin  Media  (bluefinmedia. 
com)  is  a  lifestyle  and  digital  media 
company  that  provides  publishers 
video  content  through  four  verticals: 
GossipCenter  Network,  Fashion 
First  Media,  Global  Food  Media  and 
Extreme  Fitness.  According  to  CEO 
Brad  Mandell,  the  company  publishes 
1,000  verticals  a  month  and  produces 


A  Brad  Mandell,  Bluefin 
Media  CEO 

►  Bluefin  Media’s  newly- 
launched  Extreme  Fitness 
vertical 
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350  original  \'ideos  a  month  across  all 
its  verticals. 

Bluefin  Media  offers  an  array  of 
turnkey  advertising  opportunities, 
including  standard  display  units, 
pre-roll  video  and  custom  rich  media 
units. 

“All  publishers  have  to  do  is  put  the 
\ideo  player  on  their  site  and  generate 
the  acti\dty,”  Mandell  said. 

He  added  that  one  of  the  benefits 
of  partnering  wth  a  company  such  as 
Bluefin  Media  is  the  cost  savings.  “The 
number  one  concern  is  how  much  is 
this  going  to  cost?  There  are  t\\^o  main 
models:  one  is  where  you  don’t  know 
how  much  bandwidth  you’re  going  to 
charge,  so  you  don’t  know  how  much 
money  is  going  to  be  made;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  where  you  embed  a  code,  but 
you  have  control  of  the  content  and 
advertising.  With  our  model,  they  can 
fill  in  the  inventoiy  wth  their  onto  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  a  fixed  CPM  and  charge 
a  flat  rate  regardless  of  bandwidth  or 
video  uploads.” 

Their  lifestyle  brands  are  also  the 
most  in-demand  among  advertisers. 
“Vidien  we  \vorked  with  the  Toledo 
Blade,  their  biggest  issue  w'as  that 
their  new'spaper  audience  w'as  a  lot 
older  than  the  average  demographic. 
They  needed  to  bring  in  a  younger 
audience  to  consume  their  new's  in 
order  to  stay  relevant,”  Mandell  said. 
“And  they’re  w'atching  video  clips,  not 
I’cading  articles.” 

Wliile  classifieds  have  di’opped  off 
in  the  print  product,  \ideo  has  been 
reenergizing  the  advertising  section 
online.  Companies  such  as  Digital 
Media  Communications  (digitahnedi- 
acommunications.com)  are  producing 
wdeo  clips  for  publishers  focused  on 
classifieds  ads,  such  as  employment, 
real  estate  and  auto.  With  offices  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  and  Denver,  DMC  is 
a  wdeo  production,  sales  and  market¬ 


ing  business  that  transforms  print 
and  online  ads  into  30-  to  40-second 
ad  videos  featuring  voiceovers  and 
music.  Videos  can  be  shot  onsite  or 
created  wdth  stock  images.  According 
to  co-founder  and  co-president  Evan 
Neubeiser,  DMC  produces  several 
thousand  wdeos  on  a  w'eekly  basis  for 
markets  across  the  country. 

“Publishers  come  to  us  wath  three 
challenges:  Wliat  can  I  do  to  help  my 
local  advertisers  with  \ideo?  Can  I 
make  money  off  that?  How  easy  is  it 
for  me  to  do?”  Neubeiser  said.  “Now' 
publishers  can  go  to  an  advertiser  and 
turn  their  ad  into  a  digital  video  ad  on 
a  desktop,  tablet  or  phone.” 

With  their  widget,  a  paper’s  w'ebsite 
can  run  up  to  150  \ideos  at  a  time. 
DMC  also  utilizes  print  by  placing  QR 
codes  in  the  paper  that  once  scanned, 
readers  can  watch  the  \ideo  clip. 


A  Top  left:  Digital  Media  Communications 
Dan  Contreras,  Digital  Media  Communica¬ 
tions  vice  president  of  sales 
A  Top  right:  Evan  Neubeiser,  Digital  Media 
Communications  co-founder  and  co-presi¬ 
dent 
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◄  Marty  Carry, 
State  Journal- 
Register 
advertising 
director 


is  still  our  best  product,  but  video  is 
just  another  facet.” 

NOLA  Media  Group  director  of 
classified  platforms  Tricia  Etienne 
has  worked  vdth  DMC  for  15  years 
over  the  course  of  her  career  at  vari¬ 
ous  publications.  She  brought  DMC’s 
sendees  wdth  her  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  when  she  started  in 
her  position  two  years  ago. 

“DMC  has  a  turnkey  solution  with 
our  emplojTnent  market,”  she  said.  “It 
was  easy  to  integrate  wth  our  sales 
process.” 

Etienne  said  she  uses  Nadeo  primar¬ 
ily  in  her  real  estate  and  emplojTnent 
markets  because  they  bring  in  the 
highest  revenue.  DMC  creates  the 
\ddeo  using  stock  footage  with  custom 
voiceovers  and  music.  All  the  sale 
representative  has  to  do  is  sell  the 
advertising  and  prowde  the  ad’s  copy 
to  DMC,  who  then  creates  a  script 
from  the  content.  Turnaround  time  is 
usually  within  48  hours. 

The  result  for  Etienne  has  been 
repeat  business  from  her  advertisers. 
“Videos  can  range  from  healthcare, 
white  collar  business,  drivers,  retail. ..it 
can  fit  in  wth  any  industry.” 

As  print  advertising  declines,  Eti¬ 
enne  said  from  a  reader’s  standpoint, 
wdeos  are  working  more  effectively 
for  advertisers  because  they  produce 
higher  click-through-rates. 

“Publishers  should  jump  right  in,” 


Vice  president  of  sales  Dan  Con¬ 
treras  said  publishers  today  have  too 
many  products  to  push,  but  it’s  his  job 
to  “show  them  the  value  of  video  and 
show  them  why  they  should  choose  to 
sell  and  produce  it.” 

.Job  clips  are  one  of  their  most 
poiDular  seivices  and  Contreras  de¬ 
scribed  the  clips  as  a  “conduit”  to  get 
the  readers’  attention. 

I'he  State  Journal-Renter  in 
Sjjringfjeld,  111.  has  worked  vdth  DMC 
for  three  years,  utilizing  rtdeo  to  pro¬ 
mote  help-wanted  ads  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  website,  on  tele\asion  and  on 
Monster.com.  The  paper  offers  ^ddeo 
in  a  bundle  and  as  an  add-on. 

“We’ve  seen  a  70-to-80  percent 
takc-on  rate  vdth  those  ads,”  said  \ace 
l^resident  of  advertising  Martyr  Cariy'. 

Although  print  still  drives  a  major- 
ity  of  the  paper’s  revenue.  Carry'  said 
having  wdeo  allows  the  paper  to  reach 
a  much  larger  audience,  particularly 
the  “passive  people”— those  who  are 
not  actively  looking  for  ads,  but  hap- 
]5cn  to  come  across  it  either  on  televi¬ 
sion  or  on  the  website. 

Cany  called  video  a  “robust  solu¬ 
tion. ..that  has  helped  secure  revenue 
with  sustainable  results.” 

As  more  newspapers  add  on  digital 
efforts.  Cany  understands  it’s  some¬ 
thing  he  and  other  sales  departments 
have  to  do.  “I'he  danger  is  not  to  run 
in  different  directions,”  he  said.  “Print 


A  (Above)  Inside  the  NewsOK.com  video 
studio 

►  (At  right)  David  Morris,  OPUBCO  director 


she  said  regarding  wdeo  advertising. 
“Videos  should  be  a  part  of  a  package. 
It’s  an  easy  up  sale.” 


AND  THE  EMMY 
GOES  TO... 

While  newspapers  continue  to  chase 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  the  Oklahoman’s 
NewsOK.com  won  a  2013  Heartland 
Regional  Emmy  Award  (Commer¬ 
cial-Single  Spot)  for  a  commercial 
promoting  its  coverage  of  local  NBA 
team,  the  Oklahoma  City  Thunder. 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  (par¬ 
ent  company  to  the  Oklahoman  and 
NewsOK.com)  created  its  o^vn  video 
department  in  2007,  constructing 
two  small  studios  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  the  Oklahoman.  In  2008,  the  com¬ 
pany  opened  a  larger  1,500-square- 
foot  video  studio  (including  a  control 
room).  According  to  OPUBCO 
director  of  video  David  Morris,  his 
team  has  produced  more  than  34,000 
^^deos  since  2007,  and  continues  to 
produce  an  average  of  400  videos  a 
month  and  100  per  week. 


◄  Tricia 
Etienne,  NOLA 
Media  Group 
director  of  clas¬ 
sified  platforms 
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In  his  role,  Morris  oversees  a  staff 
of  seven,  whose  focus  is  on  all  the  pa¬ 
per’s  \adeo  efforts.  “We  function  as  an 
agency,  building  \adeo  for  advertis¬ 
ers,  editing  wdeo  from  our  reporters 
and  photographers,  and  overseeing 
marketing  projects,”  he  said. 

^^^^en  the  wdeo  studio  was  first 
built  in  2007,  Morris  said  they  had 
the  idea  to  become  an  agency,  but 
they  knew  to  be  aware  of  finding  ways 
to  monetize  the  new  platform.  Since 
then,  the  company  has  found  several 
v'ays  to  create  revenue  through  wdeo. 

“We  focus  on  three  things:  Pre-roll, 
which  brings  in  good  money;  spon¬ 
sorships;  and  client  production,”  he 
said. 

Morris  said  one  of  OPUBCO’s  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  was  shooting  wdeo 
for  the  local  YMCA.  The  two-to-three 


6  Video  Trends 
to  Watch  in  2014 

BY  GREG  BOBOLO,  SENDTONEWS  CEO 


Ihe  digital  video  audience  is  growing  and  we  can’t  stop  it.  It’s 
bigger  than  all  of  us.  In  the  U.S.,  the  video  audience  will  grow  from 
70.8  percent  today  to  76.9  percent  of  all  Internet  users  by  2016.  Glob¬ 
ally,  consumers  are  devouring  6  billion  hours  of  YouTube  video  every 
month,  up  50  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Advertisers  will  pay  a  premium  CPM  for  targeted  opportimities. 

As  the  various  digital  platforms,  from  smartphones  to  tablets, 
become  more  sophisticated  so,  too,  will  marketing  strategies  that 
target  selective  consumers  in  highly  creative  ways. 

2014  will  be  mobile  video’s  coming-of-age  party.  Smartphone 
penetration  in  the  U.S.  now  sits  at  60  percent.  Globally,  there  are 
an  estimated  1  billion  smartphones  in  use,  a  number  that's  expected 
to  double  by  2016.  Currently,  more  than  50  percent  of  smartphone 
users  will  view  a  video  on  their  phone  at  least  once  monthly. 

The  10-second  video  advertisement.  Ever-quickening  connec¬ 
tion  speeds  and  increased  data  limits  will  open  up  opportunities 
for  marketers,  and  this  will  result  in  a  more  finely  tuned,  short-form 
video  ad- varying  from  the  typical  30-second  spot  common  to  Inter¬ 
net  applications,  to  the  shorter  10-  or  15-  second  hit,  better  tailored 
to  on-the-fly  smartphone  and  tablet  users. 

Sports  are  about  as  brand-safe  as  it  gets  for  marketers,  and  fans 
are  increasingly  seeking  out  digital  video  highlights  and  player 
interviews.  Metrics  indicate  the  average  sports  fan  is  more  upscale 
than  the  blue-collar  stereotype  traditionally  suggested.  This  vfill 
have  profound  impacts  on  marketers,  enabling  them  to  target  their 
advertising  campaigns  based  on  the  hyper-locality  and  specificity 
of  the  sports  fan. 

Video  will  continue  to  drive  a  long-anticipated  newspaper  cor¬ 
rection.  Newspapers  might  finally  be  on  the  way  to  righting  the 
foundering  ship  of  sagging  ad  revenues,  with  a  more  sophisticated 
understanding  of  monetizing  web  content.  Second,  digital  video  is 
playing  an  increasing  role  in  this  correction  and  is  set  for  an  exciting 
2014. 
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This  article  has  been  edited  for  space  and  content.  To  read  it  in  its  entirety,  visit 

inma.org/blogs/innovative-advertising-solutions/post.cfm/6-video-trends-to- 

watch-in-2014. 
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minute  videos  shared  stories  from 
staff  members,  parents  and  children, 
produced  on  site  at  the  YMCA,  to 
promote  the  facility.  The  videos  can 
be  easily  shared  through  email  or  on 
social  media  channels. 

“A  good  \'ideo  tells  a  story,”  Morris 
said.  “It  has  a  \asion  and  brings  the 
stoiy  to  an  audience.” 

Since  Morris  and  his  team  don’t 
work  wath  outside  vendors,  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  challenges  of  going  at 
wdeo  alone.  “You  don’t  want  to  get 
overwhelmed,”  he  said.  “We  know 
we  can’t  do  live  video  like  the  TV 
stations  and  there  are  probably  better 
things  out  there  on  the  web  and  wdth 
technolog)'.. ..the  challenge  is  finding 
where  we  do  fit  in?” 

Manpower  is  another  concern  for 
Morris,  but  he’s  thinking  outside  the 
box.  “We’ve  hired  people  from  our  lo¬ 
cal  TV  circuit  and  trained  reporters  to 
use  their  smartphones  to  shoot  video. 
More  wdeos  means  more  stories  and 
on  the  revenue  side,  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  sell  pre-roll.” 

According  to  Morris,  the  OPUBCO 
offices  wll  move  to  a  new  downtown 
location  next  year.  As  a  result,  the 
studio  set  wll  lend  itself  to  producing 
wdeos  wth  a  more  conversational  for¬ 
mat  Avith  a  street  side  view,  similar  to 
morning  talk  shows  such  as  Today  and 
Good  Morning  America.  With  this 
new  direction,  Morris  would  like  to 
work  more  wth  livestream  video  and 


•4  Shannon  Kin¬ 
ney,  Dream  Local 
Digital  founder 


possibly  find  ways  to  generate  revenue 
through  mid-roll  ad  placements  or 
through  branding. 

PLANNING  THE 
NEXT  STEP 

As  mobile  and  the  small  screen 
continue  to  grow  rapidly.  Dream  Local 
Digital  founder  Shannon  Kinney  said 
a  publisher’s  best  bet  to  make  video 
work  is  to  plan. 

Dream  Local  Digital  (dreamlocal. 
com)  is  a  digital  marketing  agency 
based  in  Rockland,  Maine,  provid¬ 
ing  online  marketing  services  such  as 
social  media,  email  and  video.  Dream 
Local  Digital’s  team  works  \vith  media 
partners  and  advertisers  to  create 
video  content,  from  simple  slideshows 
to  in-depth  videos  shot  at  the  place 
of  business  •with  the  team’s  in-house 
filmmaker. 

“A  lot  of  what  I  tell  small  business¬ 
es  can  also  be  applied  to  publishers,” 
Kinney  said  regarding  video.  “They 


should  always  ask,  what  is  the  mes¬ 
sage?  And  they  should  say  it  quickly. 
It’s  very  rare  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  video  for  the  message.  The  big 
thing  is  the  why?  What  is  the  action  I 
want  the  "viewer  to  take?  Is  it  to  learn 
more  about  the  business?  To  get  in 
touch  •v\'ith  them?  To  tell  a  story? 
Videos  can  add  depth  and  tell  viewers 
who  they  are,  and  it  can  work  (better) 
than  text.” 

Creating  good  -video  content  also 
doesn’t  have  to  be  expensive,  said 
Kinney.  ‘Very  few  businesses  can  af¬ 
ford  high-end  video  production  that 
can  cost  $10,000  to  $20,000.  The 
solid  average  is  $750  to  $1,500.  You 
can  still  make  a  nice,  straightforward 
video,  but  can  still  be  eost-effective.” 

Do-wning  echoed  the  thought. 

“When  you  look  at  consumer  behavior, 
they’re  not  engaging  with  the  highly- 
produced  content.  They  can  turn  on 
the  TV  for  that.  It’s  the  short  videos  on 
YouTube  being  consumed.” 

Looking  ahead  into  the  future  of 
video.  Downing  said,  “Display  ads  will 
continue  to  be  a  race  to  the  bottom. 
Papers  who  throw  those  out  early  ■will 
be  more  successful.  We’ll  see  more 
papers  moving  away  from  interruptive 
ad  units  and  more  into  the  blended 
experience  such  as  native  advertising.” 

Bobolo  expects  more  automation 
in  the  digital  advertising  landscape 
especially  with  programmatic  buying, 
while  Mandell  sees  more  dollars  typi¬ 
cally  used  for  TV  mo-ving  toward  the 
Internet. 

“Video  is  the  biggest  pieee  of  the 
pie,”  he  said.  “It’s  important  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  be  in  that  space  in  order  to 
be  successful  online.” 

At  the  State  Journal-Register,  print 
may  still  be  its  best  product,  but.  Carry 
said,  “Adding  video  is  adding  to  our 
arsenal.”  ■ 
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Call  For  Entries 

Honoring  the  Media’s  Best  Websites  and  the  Peopie  Who  Create  Them 


EPPYS  ™ 

The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the  best  media-affiliated  websites  across  31 
diverse  categories.  Now  in  its  1 9th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  and  also 
includes  categories  for  news  stories,  blogs,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/marketing,  photography  and 
community  service. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures 
in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDlTORCf^PUBLlSHER. 

Enter  beginning  June  6  at  eppyawards.com  editorandpublisher.com 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 


DEADLINE: 

Aug.  29,  2014 


TONING  UP  WORKFLOW  PROCESS  ■■{ 
TRANSFORMS  BARE-BONES  NEWSPAPER 
MANUFACTURING  INTO  LEAN, 
GREEN(ER)  PRINT  PRODUCERS 
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Efficiency  is  preciseiy  why  Dow  Jones  &  Company, 
inc.  prints  The  Wall  Street  Journal  aX  strategic  points 
across  the  nation.  The  obvious  benefit  is  that  it  gets 
“the  Journal  cioser  to  our  customers,”  according  to  vice 
president  of  production  Larry  Hoffman.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  pubiisher  operated  its  own  printing  piants— 17 
back  then— but  today  it  reiies  more  heaviiy  on  print 
suppiiers,  bringing  the  totai  number  of  sites  printing 
The  Wall  Street  Journal'— and  a  mounting  voiume  of 
commerciai  print— to  26,  Hoffman  said. 


that  means— having  manu¬ 
facturing  closer  to  the  customer— is 
shorter  truck  routes  for  distribution, 
and  in  some  cases,  a  later  edition. 

Several  key  people  v\dthin  the 
organization  attained  Six  Sigma 
Green  Belts  and  Black  Belts,  and  the 
publisher  leveraged  their  skills  and 
l)erspective  to  look  at  particular  proj¬ 
ects— quality  valuations  and  energ)' 
consumption,  according  to  Hoffman, 
who  clarified,  “We  used  Six  Sigma 


methodology  to  get  to  the  answers.” 

As  color  became  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  newspaper  itself,  it  became 
a  production  challenge  to  double  the 
numher  of  color  pages.  It  required 
adding  some  equipment  and  working 
wth  contract  planters  to  figure  out 
how  to  leverage  color  technologies 
wdthout  burdening  the  workflow  or 
introducing  new  costs. 

Hofffnan  says  there  are  a  couple  of 
simple  strategies  to  minimize  produc¬ 


tion  and  manufacturing  waste  and 
cost:  “Understanding  the  press  control 
systems  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
those.  We  spent  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  get  people  to 
understand  them,  to  know  how  to 
manipulate  them,  change  the  settings. 
Our  goal  is,  when  we  start  a  press,  the 
press  operators  don’t  have  to  touch 
ink  and  water.  It  stalls  up.  It  goes  to 
its  stable  point.  We  get  good-looking 
grey  bars,  and  the  product  looks  good, 
hliere’s  as  low  waste  as  possible.” 

For  multi-site  manufacturing, 
Hoffman  says  that  it’s  smart  prac¬ 
tice  to  build  redundancies  into  the 
workflow— same  equipment,  same 
inks,  same  newsprint  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  media.  It  helps  from 
operational  and  purchasing  perspec¬ 
tives,  but  it  also  ensures  brand  con¬ 
sistency,  no  matter  where  the  print 
manifests. 


Far  left:  The  Goss  Newsliner  press 
system  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
printing  plant  in  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Above:  The  “quiet  room”  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  printing  plant. 

Near  left:  The  plateroom  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  printing  plant 
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Top:  A  view  from  the  catwalk  of  The  Orange  County  Register  metro  pressroom,  housing  four 
Goss  Metroiiner  printing  presses. 

Bottom  ieft:  At  The  Orange  County  Register,  quality  pulls  are  done  continuously  throughout 
each  run  to  ensure  quality  is  acceptable. 

Bottom  right;  A  press  web  running  at  The  Orange  County  Register  metro  pressroom. 


THE  BUSINESS 
OF  PRINT 

Freedom  Communications,  based  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  got  into  commercial 
printing  somewhat  by  happenstance— 
‘137  accident,”  recalled  vice  president 
of  operations  Rick  Sant.  Back  when  it 
was  vogue  for  newspapers  to  produce 
companion  magazines  devoted  to  TV 
and  television  stars.  Freedom  invested 
in  some  commercial-grade  print  and 
bindery  equipment  to  produce  publi¬ 
cations  of  that  ilk. 

When  Freedom  later  acquired  some 
weeklies,  it  also  acquired  those  titles’ 


legacy  equipment,  including  Goss 
Community  presses. 

“By  2004,  we  were  doing  about  $3 
million  in  commercial  print  busi¬ 
ness,”  Sant  said.  “And  we  realized  that 
we  were  actually  good  at  it.  When  I 
became  vice  president,  I  said,  ‘I  think 
we  can  make  a  lot  more  money  than 
$3  million  a  year  if  we  really  focus 
on  this.’  ”  More  print  equipment 
was  brought  in,  along  with  a  perfect 
binder. 

“So  fast-forward  a  few  years  later, 
and  we’re  doing  about  $27  million 
in  commercial  print  business. ...  All 
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kinds  of  stuff!  We  do  glossy  maga¬ 
zines,  short-run  stuff,  and  six  dailies. 

In  total,  we  have  about  150  customers 
that  we’re  printing  for  monthly.  We’re 
busy.  We’re  verj',  verj^  busy.” 

Balancing  the  workloads  and  work- 
flows  for  newspaper  production  and 
a  diverse  range  of  commercial  print 
output  has  introduced  some  chal¬ 
lenges  for  the  company  print  team. 
Despite  that,  the  benefit  of  $27  million 
in  revenue  from  all  those  projects  for 
the  news  organization  is  noteworthy, 
to  say  the  least. 

“Downtime  is  death  to  any  manu¬ 
facturing  emdronment,  not  just 
newspapers,”  Sant  said.  “If  all  you’re 
producing  is  your  owm  newspaper,  you 
probably  have  a  ton  of  do^vntime.  And 
most  newspapers  don’t  even  realize 
how  much  downtime  they  have.” 

It’s  not  just  the  commercial  print 
work  that’s  been  growing  for  the 
publisher.  Sant  said  that  'the  Orange 
County  Register,  its  flagship  newspa¬ 
per,  has  proven  the  most  challenging 
to  produce  and  manufacture,  though 
it’s  thrmng.  Freedom  has  sold  its 
Desert  Dispatch  and  The  Daily  Press 
newspapers  in  recent  months  to 
New  York-based  New  Media,  while 
continuing  to  expand  on  its  publishing 
product  line,  including  the  launch  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Register  last  month. 

“We’ve  come  to  recognize  that  com¬ 
mercial  print  is  a  really  valuable  part 
of  our  business,  so  there’s  always  a 
question  of  balancing  resources  and 
determining  the  most  effective  way  to 
use  the  resources  that  we  have,”  Sant 
added. 

To  ensure  that  the  print  arm 
remains  healthy  and  profitable,  it 
must  also  remain  vigilant  about  its 
operational  efficiency.  There  are  daily 
dilemmas  about  how  best  to  schedule 
presses  and  how  much  color  to  use  in 
the  newspaper  and  for  commercial 
jobs,  which  naturally  raises  other 


concerns  about  efficiency,  usage  and 
waste  in  plates,  chemistiy,  inks,  me¬ 
dia,  and  more. 

It’s  important  to  “micro-manage” 
these  details,  because  waste  and  inef¬ 
ficiency  gets  expensive.  And  some¬ 
times  manufacturing  facilities  need  a 
little  extra  help  to  make  sure  that  it’s 
all  being  managed  well.  For  Freedom, 
hartng  a  third-party  waste  manage¬ 
ment  vendor  that  helps  ensure  little  to 
nothing  goes  into  a  landfill  has  been 
both  “environmentally  smart  and 
smart  business,”  Sant  said  (see  related 
storj',  “Three  Questions  vvdth...(Rick 
Sant)”,  page  47- 

PEOPLE  POWER 

Wlien  being  ‘lean”  includes  being 
lean  on  team,  it’s  even  more  critical 
that  publishers  have  the  right,  highly 
skilled  people  in  production  and 
manufacturing  positions,  according 


longer  can  we  have  the  mindset  that 
supervisors,  for  example,  are  in  charge 
of  only  a  pressroom,  or  only  a  produc¬ 
tion  department.  They’ve  got  to  be 
able  to  manage  both.  They’ve  got  to 
be  able  to  know  what’s  going  on,  every 
minute  of  operations,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  coming  off  the  presses, 
to  where  jobs  stand  in  inserting,  to 
what’s  on  trucks  and  ready  to  go.” 

At  the  Journal  Sentinel,  manage¬ 
ment  is  continually  mindful  of  em¬ 
ployees  with  “all-star”  potential,  who 
step  up  and  demonstrate  leadership 
skills,  according  to  Apel. 

No  matter  how  much  attention  has 
gone  into  creating  the  most  seam¬ 
less  production  workflow  imaginable, 
when  it  comes  to  commercial  print, 
every  job  has  its  o\\'n  set  of  chal¬ 
lenges.  So  questions  about  how  best 
to  manage  content;  how  to  maximize 
pressroom  time  and  technologies; 
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—  Christopher  Apel,  vice  president,  production  and 
_  financial  planning  and  analysis,  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
~  Sentinel 


to  Christopher  Apel,  vice  president, 
production  and  financial  planning  and 
analysis  at  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel. 

‘You’ve  got  to  have  indixdduals  who 
can  step  up  and  lead  a  department. 

In  many  cases,  our  management  staff 
is  fully  cross-trained  to  lead  multiple 
departments,”  Apel  explained.  “No 


how  to  get  print  through  post-press 
processes  and  out  the  door  as  quickly 
and  as  cost-efficiently  as  possible,  are 
pen'asive. 

Apel  offered  an  example:  Is  there 
a  way  that  tw'o  inserting  lines,  rather 
than  three,  might  be  deployed  for 
a  specific  job?  Can  it  be  done,  and 
what’s  the  savings  potential? 
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Above:  This  photo  shows  an  insert  machine  with  the 
hoppers  to  the  ieft  and  palletized  inserts  on  the  right  in 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  pressroom. 

Top  right:  Gripper  conveyors  move  papers  to  the 
mailroom. 

Bottom  right:  The  presses  run. 


Often,  it’s  the  folks  in  the  trenches 
who  are  best  informed  to  solve 
problems  like  these.  “To  have  them 
present  ideas  gets  them  engaged  in 
the  business,  and  really  thinking  about 
operations,”  he  said.  “You’ve  got  to 
keep  people  motivated  and  engaged  in 
the  business,  because  when  you’re  lean 
in  your  operations,  turnover  can  kill 
you.” 

There  is  a  heightened  sense  of 
urgency  when  a  paper  is  due  on  press, 
and  that  culture  serves  plants  well  as 
they  take  on  growing  volumes  of  com¬ 
mercial  print. 

“Mid-day,  when  we’re  running 
dozens  and  dozens  of  commercial 


products?  We  still  have  those  strin¬ 
gent  deadlines,”  Apel  remarked. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  smart,  ambi¬ 
tious  people  are  desirable  in  print 
production,  but  when  they’re  paired 
wfith  highly  automated  technologies, 
the  volume  of  print  they  can  create  is 
remarkable. 

“nie  newspaper  industry  is  very 
hesitant  to  invest,”  Apel  said.  “Some¬ 
times  these  are  large  cash  outlays,  and 
if  you  don’t  know  how  long  you’re  even 
going  to  be  in  print,  people  get  very 
nervous.  But  you’ve  got  to  find  equip¬ 
ment  and  technology  that  will  produce 
an  ROI  for  you.” 

The  fall  of  2013  marked  the  installa- 
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tion  of  the  Journal  Se7i.tiners  sixth  inserting  line. 

Investing  in  equipment  doesn’t  have  to  mean  buying  it 
new.  In  fact,  the  market  is  replete  with  used  presses  and 
finishing  equipment,  Apel  noted.  He  and  his  colleagues 
constantly  scan  news  about  sales  of  this  kind  and  have  fre¬ 
quent  conversations  about  what  they  may  need  to  be  even 
more  efficient  and  more  profitable.  And  if  the  equipment 
adds  some  new  capability'  to  their  offerings,  attracting  new 
business,  new  ty'pes  of  print  work?  All  the  better. 

“'Hie  bottom  line  is  that  j'ou  want  to  purchase  equipment  to 
become  more  efficient,  to  reduce  dowitime,  to  reduce  labor 
hours,  as  well  as  costs— but  also  to  be  able  to  bring  in  new 
business.  We  were  able  to  do  that  when  we  reduced  a  bottle¬ 
neck  we  had  in  our  packaging  department,”  Apel  added. 

PREVENTATIVE  MAINTENANCE 

To  get  the  greatest  return  on  equipment  investments— 
and  to  keep  the  machineiy'  running  as  efficiently  as  pos¬ 
sible-budgeting  for  “preventative  maintenance”  is  wse, 
Apel  said.  Too  often,  striwng  for  lean  manufacturing  has 
meant  taking  a  more  on-demand,  defensive  stance:  More 
troubleshooting  than  maintaining.  That’s  expensive,  he 


tinual  process  improvement,  he  noted. 

“We  are  an  ISO-certified  operation,”  Apel  said.  “We’ve 
done  a  lot  of  work  with  Six  Sigma  lean  manufacturing. ... 
And  y'ou  have  to  be  committed  to  process  improvement, 
because  what  was  efficient  six  months  ago  may  not  be 
today.  We  have  someone  on  staff,  and  part  of  that  person’s 
role  is  to  tackle  various  segments  of  our  business,  flowchart 
it  out,  and  find  where  we’re  inefficient.  Wliere  can  we  save 
anj'thing,  from  an  hour  of  someone’s  time  to  a  significant 
amount  of  money?  Right  now,  this  person  is  mapping  out 
our  ad  oi’dering  process  betw'een  advertising  and  finance.” 

Asked  if  he  had  any  adwce  for  colleagues  in  newspaper 
production,  Apel  said,  “Constantly  monitor  j'our  processes, 
from  front  to  back,  on  an  eveiy'day  basis.  You  cannot  afford 
to  be  complacent  and  think  that  just  because  you  looked  at 
operations  three  months  ago,  y'ou’re  still  doing  the  best  y'ou 
can  do.  Things  change  so  rapidly. 

‘You  can’t  maintain  status  quo— or  a  term  we  use  around 
here,  ‘past  practice’- in  an  economy  like  this.  If  you’re  do¬ 
ing  well,  it’s  flat.  If  j'ou’re  not,  it’s  eroding,  and  y'ou’ve  got  to 
find  strategies  and  ways  to  help  manage  your  costs”.  ■ 


pointed  out. 

Another  tip  to  maximize  equipment?  Build  redundancy 
into  the  floor  plan.  Having  redundant  print  and  finishing 
equipment  ensures  that  if  one  line  goes  do^\'n,  there’s  a 
back-up.  There’s  less  of  a  learning-cun'e  challenge  for  op¬ 
erators  that  have  to  learn  diverse  technologies  from  many 
manufacturers.  And  there  are  fewer  paits  to  buy  and  keep 
on  hand. 

Another  way  that  print  produetion  can  be  more  efficient 
and  cost  effective?  Negotiate  contracts— vendor  contracts 
and  union  contracts— in  a  new  way,  Apel  suggested. 

“Contract  negotiations  do  not  alway's  have  to  mean  cut¬ 
ting  wages  or  cutting  people,”  he  said.  “Some  of  our  most 
recent  eontract  negotiations,  for  example,  have  been  in 
partnership  wth  our  union.  They’ve  resulted  in  creating 
more  flexible  schedules,  which  reduces  overtime.  We  put 
together  our  most  recent  contract  wth  our  press  operators, 
which  actually  added  some  full-time  positions.” 

Another  strategy'  that  Apel  recommends  is  to  shorten 
contracts  wth  vendors.  It  means  more  frequent  analysis 
about  operational  effieiencies,  and  sometimes  inspires  a 
little  healthy  competition  over  pricing  and  semce. 

“We’ve  done  that  ^^'ith  many  contracts  within  the  past 
year,  ^\'ith  some  of  our  major  vendors,  and  that  has  really 
helped  us  drive  our  prices  down— for  consumables,  in  par¬ 
ticular,”  Apel  said. 

A  sure-fire  way  to  trim  operational  fat  is  through  con¬ 
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On  a  historic  basis,  the  widespread  use  of  these  barriers  is  new  and  it’s 
radical.  On  the  federal  level,  at  least,  most  agencies  prior  to  the  last  two 
administrations  did  not  do  this. 

It’s  censorship  that’s  now  a  cultural  norm.  It  comes  from  the  same 
motivations  and  has  the  same  type  impact  as  censorship  eveiywhere.  It’s 
nearly  ubiquitous  in  Washington,  but  fi’om  reports  it’s  happening  in  many 
other  areas  as  well. 

As  years  have  passed  wth  little  push  back  from  journalists,  agencies 
have  begun  to  block  requested  intendews  altogether,  if  they  so  wsh. 

Wliat  journalists  don’t  want  to  face  is  that  the  restraints  are  effective, 
like  censorship  in  other  countries,  despite  reporters’  occasional  triumphs. 
With  millions  of  people  blocked  from  talking  to  reporters  at  all  or  at  least 
not  \rtthout  the  public  information  “guards”  tracking  and  monitoring 
them,  journalists  are  losing  perspectives  and  impoitant  stories  regularly. 

In  one  example  out  of  thousands,  the  ATeto  York  Times  ran  a  stoiy  last 
December  on  the  soon-to-be  implemented  ICD-10  medical  coding  system, 
a  massive  change  for  the  health  care  system  that  wll  affect  the  whole  public. 
But  the  Centers  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Sendees  (CMS),  one  of  the  federal 
agencies  in  chai'ge  of  ICD-10,  wouldn’t  allow  staff  to  talk  to  the  repoiter. 

Wliy?  Wlio  knows?  In  some  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Sei^dces  (HHS),  of  which  CMS  is  a  part,  no  contact  is  allowed  be¬ 
tween  source  and  reporter  \vithout  at  least  tvu  layers  of  clearance,  ending 
up  at  the  Assistant  Secretarj'  for  Public  Affairs,  way  up  the  political  ladder. 

But  HHS  agencies  are  at  the  absolute  center  of  ICD-10  work.  They  have 
staff  people  who  have  lived  and  breathed  ICD-10  for  years.  As  always,  chances 
are  ovenvhelming  the  storj'  would  be  much  better  infonned  if  staff  could  talk 
and  particularly  if  they  could  talk  without  the  guards.  What  internal  discus¬ 
sion  is  shaping  this  system?  Wliat  interest  group(s)  is  HHS  talking  to?  Ai’e 
the  most  important  things  being  carefully  not  mentioned? 

If  journalists  weren’t  inured  to  the  censorship,  they  w'ould  wonder: 
Wliat’s  the  bigger  storj'  here,  the  ICD-10  or  a  federal  agency  effectively 
telling  the  public  to  jump  in  a  lake? 


Astounding  Circumstances 


Journalists  like  to  think  they  overcome  all. 

But  ine^dtably,  there  are  frequent  times  w'hen  muzzled  staff  experts  look 
on  and  think  this:  If  reporters  only  knew'  about  the  other  document,  about 
how'  things  w'ork,  about  how  skew'ed  this  is,  or  that  this  press  conference  is 
political  malarkey. 

It’s  all  in  stark  contrast  to  pre^dous  times— going  back  as  far  as  anyone 
knows— W'hen  reporters  walked  agencies’  halls,  called  staff  at  will,  often 
talked  to  them  confidentially,  and  in  a  unique,  critically  needed  graduate 
school,  got  perspective  and  education  fluidly. 

At  least  for  specialized  reporters,  journalists’  direct  contact  \vith  staff 
people  in  many  federal  agencies  is  probably  down  by  more  than  90  per- 
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cent.  With  the  PR  offiee  guards  and  the  permis- 
sion-to-speak  process,  it’s  difficult  for  reporters 
to  eliat  and  to  build  any  kind  of  trust. 


reporters  undoubt¬ 
edly  miss  some  fundamentals.  The  question  is 
whether  some  of  the  thus  manipulated  news 
does  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  first  years  after  AIDS  was  identified,  a 
reporter  was  on  the  phone  one  day  wth  a  well- 
placed  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Preven¬ 
tion  (CDC)  expert.  One  would  think  with  a  fatal 
epidemie  exploding,  people  could  be  urgently 
honest  wdth  each  other.  Not  so.  The  political 
administration  wanted  to  cut  programs  and  the 
repoiter  was  asking  about  proposed  user  fees  for 
lab  tests. 

I'he  CDC  expert  recited  the  offieial  stoiy  for  30 
minutes,  sajdng  evei^thing  was  fine. 

But  this  was  before  CDC  clamped  dowm  with 
PR  office  censorship.  T)y)ical  of  that  time,  no 
one  knew  the  reporter  and  source  person  were 
speaking.  So  the  reporter  asked,  “Doctor,  is 
there  something  you  could  tell  me  if  your  name 
weren’t  attached  to  it?” 

The  expert  exploded  and  it  was  like  a  light 
switched  on  in  a  dark  cave.  He  explained  why 
people  were  going  to  die  and  how  it  related  to 
AIDS.  He  explained  how  the  lab  test  netw'ork 
worked  nationally,  which  was  public  informa¬ 
tion,  but  the  reporter  had  no  time  to  ferret  it  out. 
Congress  did  not  understand  it,  either. 

Had  that  expert  been  tracked  by  the  PR  office, 
like  today,  he  would  have  stuek  to  the  politically 
safe  stoiy'-which  would  have  been  completely  accu¬ 
rate  and  completely  misleading  and  muddling  for 
the  reporter’s  public  health  professional  audience. 

That  artiele  would  have  been  the  moral 
equivalent  of  throwng  barriers  in  front  of  first 
responders.  And  the  reporter  would  have  never 
known  it. 


With  the  enforced  silenee, 


As  the  controls  have  become  steadily  more  ag¬ 
gressive,  agencies  have  locked  journalists  into 
one  avenue— this  one  set  of  a  few  public  infor¬ 
mation  officers  whom  they  must  ask  for  any 
intenaew  or  for  other  information.  "Hiat’s  real 
i:)Ower  ovei’  reporters. 


Journalists  must  do  permission-seeking  for 
eveiy  t\vo-minute  contact.  That  alone  would 
sabotage  any  enterprise.  Then,  because  agencies 
have  only  a  few  publie  information  offieers,  they 
beeome  a  tiny  bottleneck  between  all  report¬ 
ers  and  the  thousands  of  people  they  should  be 
talking  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  understanding  that 
drives  the  nation’s  eapabilities. 

There  are  often  days  of  delays.  PR  offices  want 
the  questions  in  advance.  They  often  want  them 
in  an  email.  Public  information  officers  must 
clear  conversations  with  the  political  layer  of 
government.  The  PR  offices  often  don’t  get  back 
to  reporters,  sometimes  because  of  lack  of  time 
and  sometimes  beeause  some  unkno^m  person 
doesn’t  want  the  eontact  to  happen. 

If  the  agency  does  grant  permission  to  speak, 
monitors  usually  listen  in.  During  the  interview, 
the  PIO  may  limit  what  may  be  discussed  and 
may  aetually  stop  the  souree  person  before  he  or 
she  can  say  something. 


Living  to  Interview 
Another  Day 


Last  year  a  reporter  asked  about  important  rules 
for  ClinicalTrials.gov,  the  registry  for  medi¬ 
cal  studies,  ironically  meant  to  make  medical 
research  more  transparent.  Five  years  after 
Congress  had  called  for  them,  the  rules  had  not 
come  out. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  just  said  no.  No  one 
would  talk  about  it. 

And  they  got  offended  when  the  reporter 
persisted. 

Note  the  control  here:  Reporters  must  go  back 
to  the  same  people  for  permission  to  speak  to 
someone  for  a  future  story.  So  if  they  know  what 
is  good  for  their  paycheek,  they  take  what  little 
the  agencies  give  them— toxic  to  public  under¬ 
standing  though  it  may  be— and  live  to  interview 
another  day. 

Such  power  can’t  exist  and  go  unused:  In  a  2013 
surx'ey  of  public  information  officers,  sponsored  in 
part  by  the  National  Association  of  Government 
Communicators  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Carolyn  S. 
Carlson,  assistant  professor  of  communication  at 
Kennesaw  State  University,  40  percent  of  PIOs  ad¬ 
mitted  they  had  blocked  certain  reporters  because 
of  “problems”  they  had  \vith  their  previous  stories. 
Three  years  ago  an  HHS  PIO  infonned  a  room  full 
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Tuskegee  Undiscovered 


Free  Speech  Means 
Unauthorized  Contacts 


“Nonofficial  news  sources  are  critical  to  a  free  press 
and  critical  to  holding  a  government  accountable. 

Gary  Pruitt,  president  and  CEO,  Associated  Press 


[CHART  A] 

I  have  been  prohibited  by  an  agency  or  PIO 
from  interviewing  agency  employees. 


on  them.  Or  whether  the  press  would  know  if 
large  chunks  of  any  agency  weren’t  functioning. 

Gaiy  Pruitt,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  says,  “Nonofficial  news  sources  are 
critical  to  a  free  press  and  critical  to  holding  a 
government  accountable.  Other^^^se  you  are  just 
going  to  hear  fi-om  the  official  sources  and  then 
the  public  vdll  only  know  what  the  government 
wants  them  to  know.” 

In  the  most  recent  sun^ey  of  local  reporters,  moi’e 
than  three-quarters  said  the  public  is  not  getting 
the  information  it  needs  because  of  barriers  agen¬ 
cies  impose  on  reporting  (see  chart  B).  About  85 
percent  of  reporters  covering  federal  agencies  said 
the  same  thing  in  a  2012  Carlson  survey. 

So  is  it  good  journalism  not  to  fight  these  con¬ 
trols  or  not  to  report  them  to  the  public  when¬ 
ever  they  occur? 


Certainly,  there  is  no  inherent  limit  to  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  what  may  be  hidden. 

Much  of  medical  research  ethics  policies  today 
flow  from  the  public  reaction  in  1972  when  the 
nation  discovered  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
had  experimented  on  399  African  American  men 
for  40  years  by  leawng  them  urrtreated  for  syphi¬ 
lis  and  not  telling  them  what  was  happening. 

The  only  thing  that  finally  brought  the  Tuske¬ 
gee  experiment  to  an  end  was  the  totally  unau¬ 
thorized  conversations  of  an  insider— in  that  case 
a  former  CDC  employee— wth  an  Associated 
Press  reporter. 

But  the  HHS  agencies  have  learned  their  lesson. 
Today,  the  Office  of  Human  Reseai’ch  Protections 
is  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  medical 
reseai’ch  ethics  issues  in  years,  involving  issues  on 
how'  to  infonn  parents  about  research  on  new¬ 
borns.  And  it  has  its  PR  office  guard  and  it’s  not 
letting  reporters  talk  to  anyone. 


To  save  our  lives  and  our  integrity,  the  press 
needs  gushing  rivers  of  unauthorized  communi- 


of  reporters  he  had  told  his  wiiole  staff  to  ignore  a 
certain  reporter. 

In  another  survey  by  Carlson  released  this 
March  and  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  more  than  half  of  local  report¬ 
ers  from  across  the  country  said  they  had  been 
prohibited  by  PIOs  from  interviewing  agency 
employees  at  least  some  of  the  time  and  10  per¬ 
cent  said  most  of  the  time  (see  chart  A). 


Stories  Never  Gotten  i 


The  nation  lives  with  the  consequences  of  of¬ 
ficially  blocked  reporting.  In  January,  a  senior 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  official  w'as 
sentenced  for,  among  other  things,  fooling  the 
agency  irrto  thinking— incredibly— he  w^as  on 
assignment  for  the  CIA  when  he  w^as  aw^ay  doing 
w'hatever,  many  times  over  13  years.  The  press 
didn’t  break  that  story.  (Ob\iously,  reporters 
could  not  have  ungTtarded  chats  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  wiro  suspected  something.)  The 
larger  question  is  wiicther  reporters  could  have 
ever  broken  that  story  with  the  agency’s  guards 
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The  public  is  not  getting  all  the  information 
it  needs  because  of  barriers  agencies  are 
imposing  on  journalist’s  reporting  practices,  j 


cations,  confidential  conversations,  discussions 
the  bosses  would  never,  ever  approve  of  and  talks 
wTth  as  many  of  the  ‘Wong”  people  as  possible. 

Ai-lington  cemeterj'  gravediggers  knew  about 
the  jumbled  graves  for  years  before  tbe  story 
broke.  Janitors  knew  about  the  child  abuse  at 
Penn  State  for  years.  If  only  a  janitor  had  found 
himself  sitting  next  to  a  reporter  at  a  Penn  State 
football  game  and  some  level  of  trust  had  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  last  thing  anybody  should  want  is  for  any 
employee  to  be  warned  to  never  talk  to  the  press, 
or  never  to  talk  wthout  guards. 

Indeed,  possibly  the  most  serious  facet  of  the 
policies  is  the  inadvertent  totalitj'  of  the  repres¬ 
sion.  The  restrictions  intimidate  speech  at  thou¬ 
sands  of  points,  day  in  and  day  out.  Whatever 
their  intent,  authorities  themselves  can’t  have  an 
inkling  of  the  many  exchanges  they  squelch,  the 
ideas  that  don’t  get  conveyed  or  the  evils  don’t 
become  apparent. 


No  More 

Hazardous  Source 


Agency  officials  argue  they  must  monitor  con¬ 
tacts  wth  reporters  because  what  staff  people  tell 
reporters  might  be  WTong. 

That’s  absolutely  true:  people  speaking  freely 
may  be  wong  about  what  they  say.  They  may 
have  their  own  agenda.  Fundamental  to  report¬ 


ing  is  constant  skepticism  and  confirmation  of 
eveiything. 

But  there  is  no  more  hazardous  information 
source  than  the  official  storjT  It’s  usually  not 
the  whole  story  and  it’s  frequently  politically- 
induced  or  self-promoting  for  the  agency  or  the 
leaders. 

With  authorities’  tracking  of  all  contacts, 
journalists  are  prevented  from  doing  simple  due 
diligence:  finding  out  if  the  story  is  different 
when  people  don’t  have  surveillance  on  them. 

Free  speech,  with  its  capability  of  bringing 

things  to  light,  is  the  great  inducer  of  accuracy. 

Meantime,  it’s  interesting  to  note,  agency  lead¬ 
ers  and  staff  are  free  to  speak  %vithout  surveil¬ 
lance  to  lobbyists,  special  interest  groups,  people 
with  money  and  contacts  who  can  give  them 
higher  pajing  jobs  when  they  leave  government. 


Spreading  the 
Norm  of  Silence 


PR  office  censorship  is  now  prevalent  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  Local  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  businesses,  schools,  hospitals,  and  even 
some  universities  have  the  silence  policies. 
Millions  of  people,  in  thousands  of  workplaces 
of  varying  moral  caliber,  are  told,  in  essence,  to 
shut  up. 

A  Utah  newspaper  editor  tells  of  a  public 


26% 
Neither  Agree 
or  DIsegree 


[CHART  C] 

I  consider  school/institution/department 
of  journalism  controls  over  who  I  interview 
a  form  of  government  censorship. 


2% 

strongly 

Disagree 
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information  officer  not  only  blocking  her  report¬ 
ers,  but  also  asking  she  give  her  agency  a  list  of 
stories  the  newspaper  is  working  on.  The  mayor 
and  the  PIO  also  asked  she  fire  a  reporter  they 
objected  to  and  hire  someone  who— it  later 
turned  out— worked  on  a  branding  campaign  for 
the  city  in  her  other  job. 

Education  reporters  from  several  states  just 
laughed  at  the  question,  indicating  they  were  be¬ 
ing  stopped  at  ever)'  turn.  Some  school  districts 
produce  policies  saying  only  the  top  people  in  the 
schools  can  talk  to  the  press.  Another  survey  by 
Carlson,  this  one  of  education  reporters,  found 
that  six  in  10  think  the  controls  over  who  they 
talk  to  amount  to  government  censorship  (see 
chart  C). 

So  the  nation  has  all  this  histor)'  of  institutions 
that  protected  child  abusers  for  years  and  all  the 
incidents  of  teachers  and  others  changing  test 
scores.  And  now  we  have  schools  telling  employ¬ 
ees  to  never  talk  to  a  reporter. 

No  one  should  have  to  live  in  a  community 
whei’e  staffs  in  govei’nment,  police,  schools  or 
hospitals  are  afi’aid  to  get  to  know  reporters  or 
tip  them  off  about  anything. 


Whither  Defenders 


of  Free  Speech? 


Whatever  societal  forces  tlfese  restrictions  are 
connected  to,  they  are  now  journalists’  problem. 
No  one  is  likely  to  help  unless  news  profession¬ 


als  speak  up.  The  people  in  power  are  delighted 
to  have  a  rationale  for  information  control.  The 
public  doesn’t  understand  because  journalists 
don’t  explain  it. 

The  frequent  response  from  news  profession¬ 
als  on  why  they  aren’t  fighting  the  restrictions  is 
that  reporters  in  their  organizations  are  so  good 
it  doesn’t  affect  their  stories.  Or  that  it’s  always 
been  reporters’ jobs  to  be  ingenious  or  persistent 
enough  to  get  the  real  story. 

Reality  is  that  news  outlets  often  do  reporting 
under  these  restraints,  as  authorities  have  com¬ 
manded,  and  the  journalists  never  know  what 
people  would  otherw'ise  tell  them.  And  the  big 
investigations  that  get  the  unsterilized  story  are 
few  and  far  between. 

With  all  those  people  gagged,  is  it  good 
journalism  to  be  that  confident  stories  aren’t  ma¬ 
nipulated?  To  not  worry  about  all  those  blocked 
or  guarded  conversations  that  might  have  other- 
wse  blown  the  story  out  of  the  water? 

Should  journalists  be  taking  that  risk?  ■ 

Kathryn  Foxhall  is  a  healthcare  joiirnalist  based  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  She  is  an  active  propo¬ 
nent  against  censorship  through  PR  offices,  working 
on  the  issue  through  the  Natiorwl  Press  Club  and 
the  Society  ofPrqfessionalJouinalists.  Contact  hei' 
at  kfoxhall@verizon.net.  The  recent  surveys  on  PIO 
controls  on  local  and  education  reporters,  along 
xoith  statements  from,  the  news  conference  on  them, 
are  on  the  SPJ  site  (ioww.spj.org). 
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production 


BY  ED  ZINTEL 


FOLDLINE  FOLDING  SYSTEM  FROM 
MANROLAND  TAKES  DIGITAL 
PRINTING  TO  NEW  LEVELS 

System  is  adaptable  to  printers’  expanding  needs 


^  The  manroland  FoldLine  can  produce  up  to  12  newspaper  sections,  or  up  to  96  pages,  so 
the  digitally  printed  newspaper  has  the  same  took  and  feel  as  customary  offset  publications. 


The  manroland  web  sys¬ 
tems  FoldLine,  a  folding 
s>'stein  for  digital  newspa¬ 
per  production,  has  made 
an  impact  with  its  high  performance 
capabilities.  Witness  what  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  at  Rotolito  Lombarda, 
an  Italian  leader  in  printing  ser\ices 
based  in  Milan. 

The  FoldLine  finishing  sj'stem  for  in¬ 
dustrial  digital  printing  can  handle  just 
about  any  print  project  from  ultra-small 
ivgioiicil  rans  for  newspapers,  to  tar¬ 
geted  adveitising  and  print-on-demand 
lHX)k  printing.  Rotolito  Lombarda 
is  pixK'essing  digitally  printed  prod¬ 
ucts  with  the  fle.\ible,  x^uiable  cut-oft' 
FoldLine  folding  system,  using  all  of  its 
features.  The  s>^tem  started  to  oper¬ 
ate  last  fidl.  An  integration  of  the  inline 


workflow'  s>'stem  with  an  HP  T410 
Color  Inkjet  Web  Press  w'as  planned  for 
last  month. 

At  a  recent  technology’  forum  at 
Rotolito  Lombarda,  the  FoldLine 
W’as  demonstrated  to  first  produce  a 
product  that  w’as  a  24-page  tabloid 
new’spaper.  Then,  a  Berliner  format 
with  24  pages  w’as  produced,  and, 
in  addition,  for  the  main  part  of  the 
new’spaper,  two  sections  each  with  8 
pages  w’ere  collected  and  folded  to  a 
40-page  new'spaper  with  3  sections. 

‘We’re  establishing  finishing  as  a 
centra]  ^’stem  compnanent  in  digital 
printing  sy’stems  and  ensuring  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  customer’s  workflow’,”  said 
AJwin  Stadler,  \ice  president  of  digital 
printing  for  manroland  w'eb  sy’stems. 

The  FoldLine  is  able  to  produce 


newspapers  in  any  format  (tabloid, 
broadsheet,  Berliner)  in  both  inline 
and  offline  operation.  It’s  designed 
to  produce  up  to  96  pages  (48  pages 
broadsheet)  w’ith  a  w’eb  speed  of  up 
to  300  meters  per  minute  and  a  w’eb 
w’idth  of  up  to  1,067  millimeters.  The 
system  can  output  up  to  7,100  Berliner 
new’spaper  copies  w’ith  32  pages, 
15,000  stitched  A3  brochures  with  16 
pages,  or  30,000  l6-page  signatures 
A4  per  hour. 

At  last  month’s  AmericaEast  Media 
Business  and  Technology  Conference 
in  Hershey,  Pa.,  Ron  Sams,  manroland 
xice  president  of  sales,  said  that  xvith 
the  FoldLine,  manroland  has  “taken 
sofhvare  that  allow’s  the  print  engine 
to  talk  to  the  finishing  system  and  op¬ 
erate  on  one  fluid  integrated  system. 

‘The  300  meters  per  minute  sp)eed 
exceeds  the  volume  of  high-volume 
print  sy'stems,”  Sams  said.  ‘Today’s  print 
engine  operates  at  200  meters  per  min¬ 
ute.  So,  tliere’s  a  lot  of  space  between 
print  engine  speeds  and  the  FoldLine 
speed.  There’s  room  to  grow’.” 

And  the  FoldLine  is  open  to  every’ 
print  engine,  fi-om  those  of  Kodak  to 
Canon/Oce  to  HP,  and  so  on. 

“Rotolito  expanded  from  book 
publishing  to  new’spapers,  inserts,  and 
magazines,”  Sams  said.  “Now’,  w’ith 
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FoldLine,  they’re  realizing  a  veiy  high  utilization  rate.” 

In  the  meantime,  Sams  said,  manroland  sold  11  FoldLine  systems  to 
Hucais,  a  Chinese  book  printer  that  is  also  looking  to  expand  to  ‘T)Ooks-on- 
demand.” 

“FoldLine  has  great  applications  for  newspaper  publishers  in  places  like 
Chicago  where  you  have  a  lot  of  cultural  diversity  and  small  ethnic  publica¬ 
tions  catered  to  them,”  Sams  said.  “It’s  perfect  for  short  paper  runs  of  2,000 
to  5,000  and  can  quickly  interchange  to  other  products  such  as  yearbooks 
and  textbooks.  As  regional  print  shops  develop,  these  companies  wall  need 
this  (FoldLine).” 


MULLER  MARTINI  SHOWS  OFF 
SLS3000  GRIPPER  UPGRADE 

At  the  America 

East  Confer¬ 
ence,  Muller 
Martini’s  show 
booth  stood  out  wth  grip¬ 
pers  from  its  SI^3000 
inserting  system  on  display 
above  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  company’s  space. 

Muller  Martini  is  right¬ 
fully  proud  of  the  SLS3000 
Gripper.  With  its  increased 
capacity  of  up  to  1,200  tab- 
loidpages,  the  new  grippers 
prowde  a  reliable  solution  by 
eliminating  high  wear  parts, 
deeper  bite  on  the  package 
then  the  original  gripper  so  it  easily  handles  a  wnde  range  of  packaging  pro¬ 
duction  challenges— from  larger  page  counts  to  uneven  product  thickness. 

Muller  Martini  has  more  than  45,000  SLS3000  grippers  installed  on 
SLS  machines  around  the  world  delivering  millions  of  newspapers  ever>' 
day.  In  addition,  it  has  upgi’aded  26  SLS-1000  and  SLS2000  inserters  at 
16  different  newspapers  wath  the  SLS3000  Gripper.  This  proven  design  has 
been  running  since  2001  on  the  SLS3000  high  speed  inserter. 

The  SLS3000  Gripper  upgrade  is  not  the  only  upgrade  Muller  Martini 
has  introduced.  It  has  also  developed  upgrades  for  the  SLS2000  that  en¬ 
hance  the  repair  system,  the  opening  station  and  inserter  controls,  all  based 
on  technolog}'  from  the  SLS3000  inserter. 

Dan  Cropley,  product  manager  of  the  newspaper  division  at  Muller  Mar¬ 
tini,  said  at  the  show  that  the  SLS3000  Gripper  can  be  made  b^lckwards 
compatible  to  Muller  Martini’s  older  SLSlOOO  and  SLS2000  inserting  sys¬ 
tems.  He  remarked,  “For  those  who’ve  chosen  not  to  invest  in  new  SLS3000 
machineiy,  we  offer  valuable  upgrade  programs.  It’s  part  of  Muller’s 
investment  protection  promise.  Just  because  }'ou’re  using  a  legacy  machine 
doesn’t  mean  it  can’t  be  upgraded  to  perform  like  new.” 


►  The  grippers  from  a  Muller  Martini  SLS3000 
inserting  system  were  on  display  at  its  booth  at 
the  AmericaEast  Media  Business  and  Technology 
Conference  last  month. 


^^^lat’s  more,  the  SLS3000  Gripper  prorfdes  a 


Rick  Sant,  vice  president 
of  operations,  The 
Orange  County  Register, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


What  has  been  your 
greatest  challenge  and 
how  did  you  overcome  it? 

Getting  into  commercial  printing  10 
years  ago  and  changing  the  mindset 
of  the  people  around  here.  We  had  to 
make  them  believe  it  would  work  and 
that  we  would  get  the  business.  We 
had  to  try.  If  we  didn’t,  that  was  worse 
than  failing,  so  we  might  as  well  try. 
Today,  we’re  super-confident  vrith  the 
jobs  and  the  employees  are  constantly 
asking  for  more  printing  jobs. 

Where  do  you  see  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  print  production? 

For  us,  we’ll  be  seeing  more  consoli¬ 
dation  in  the  region.  Overall  in  the 
industry,  we  have  too  much  iron  in  the 
market.  We  have  too  many  printers 
printing  for  free... there’s  a  lot  of  over¬ 
head,  but  not  a  lot  of  money. 


What  printing  technologies 
are  you  most  excited  about? 

Digital  printing  is  very  big,  but  person¬ 
ally,  we  won’t  make  money  out  of  it. 

It’s  just  not  for  us.  —  NY 


Rick  Sant  has  more  than  30  years 
experience  in  the  newspaper,  publishing 
and  commercial  print  industries.  He  was 
named  vice  president  of  operations  in 
January  2006  and  oversees  the  prepress 
and  printing  departments  at  produe- 
tion  facilities  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  and 
Anaheim,  Calif,  as  well  as  production 
equipment  and  general  maintenance 
at  the  Orange  County  Register’s facili¬ 
ties  across  the  county.  Sant  also  oversees 
t  ransportation,  commercial  printing, 
and  packaging  and  inserting  services. 
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mediaXchange  2014: 

The  Way  Forward 


NAA  conference  focuses  on  balancing 
print  and  digital 

liy  Nil  Yang 


It  was  a  blend  of  both  the  print  and  digital  worlds  as  more  than  900  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  exliibitors  attended  this  year’s  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  mediaXchange  conference  in  Denver,  March  16-19. 

The  conference  featured  more  than  50  speakers  and  panels,  discussing  new  ways  for 
legacy  media  companies  to  move  forvi'ard  during  this  time  of  transformation  and  inno- 
I'ative  change.  Highlights  included  Twitter  head  of  new^s  Vivian  Schiller  discussing  w'hy 
new'spaper  media  matters;  Buzzfeed  editor-in-chief  Ben  Smith  sharing  his  experience  with 
native  and  editorial  content;  and  Mondelez  International’s  Aice  president  of  global  media 
and  consumer  management  B.  Bonin  Bough’s  keynote  speech  on  revolutionizing  mobile. 

New'  this  year  w'as  the  Accelerator  Pitch  program  featuring  eight  newspaper  media 
startup  companies  as  w'ell  as  breakout  sessions  dedicated  to  specific  parts  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  such  as  digital  subscriptions  and  alternative  revenue  streams. 

In  addition,  Robert  J.  Dickey,  president  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  U.S.  Community  Publish¬ 
ing,  W'as  elected  as  the  NAA’s  next  chairman.  Robert  M.  Nutting,  president  and  CEO  of 
Wlieeling,  W.Va.-based  Ogden  New'spapers  Inc.,  w'ill  sen'e  as  immediate  past  chairman. 
Other  NAA  officers  elected  w'ere:  Donna  Barrett,  president  and  CEO,  Community  News¬ 
paper  Holdings  Inc.,  rtce  chairperson;  Stephen  Hills,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Washin0on  Post,  secretary';  and  Tony  Hunter,  president  and  CEO  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Media  Group,  treasurer. 

Next  year’s  mediaXchange  is  scheduled  for  March  15-18,  2015  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  For 
more  information,  I'isit  mediaxchange.naa.org. 


The  Speakers 
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A  Buzzfeed  editor-in-chief  Ben  Smith 


A  Robert  Dickey,  president  of  U.S.  Community 
Publishing  Division,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  new  NAA 
chairman. 


A  Stopping  by  the  E&P  booth  is 
Anton  Kaufer,  key  account  sales 
manager.  Times  Media  Network 


A  (From  left  to  right)  Regan 
Senkarik,  senior  director  chan¬ 
nel  sales,  Yahoo!  Inc.;  Kelly 
Winternheimer,  senior  channels 
sales  manager,  Yahoo!  Inc.;  and 
Chelene  Martin,  director  channel 
sales,  Yahoo!  Inc. 


A  Ray  Pearce,  vice  president  of 
consumer  marketing.  The  New 
York  Times 
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The  Vendors 


>■  Media  Prowler 
multimedia  designer 
Melissa  Turqman 
(left)  and  national 
sales  manager 
Simmy  Murdock 


A  Linda  Shapley, 
director  of  news¬ 
room  operations, 
The  Denver  Post 


The 

Attendees 


►  PCF  vice  presi-  ; 
dent  of  business  ^ 
development  Joseph  I 
Neuhof  (left)  and 
growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  vice  president 
Tom  Dressier 


A  Adrien  Sossa,  director  of  business  development, 
YaSabe  Inc.  (left)  and  Cara  Marcano,  CEO  and  publisher, 
Reporte  HIspano 


^  Rumble  account 
managers  Erik 
Haines  (left)  and 
Margaret  Rambo 


A  NAA  president  and  CEO  Caroline  Little. 


A  PaperG  senior  account  manager  Brooke 
Goodbary  (left)  and  account  manager  Matt  Roth 
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A  George  Spohr,  executive 
editor  of  the  (Wiikes-Barre,  Pa.) 
Times  Leader  is  aii  smites  after 
receiving  one  of  his  paper’s 
many  awards  in  the  AmericaEast 
Dtgitat  Media  Awards  contest. 


Media  Business  and  Technoiogy 


Conference  focuses  on  operations 
and  new  technologies 


By  Ed  Zintel 

record  900-plus  attended  the  AmericaEast  Business  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  Conference,  March  31-April  2,  in  Hershey,  Pa.  The  Pennsylvania  NewsMe- 
dia  Association,  along  with  12  co-sponsoring  state  press  associations  and  four 
other  co-sponsoring  organizations,  including  .E£SP,  produced  the  conference 
that  featured  more  than  80  booths  and  several  daily  workshops  and  breakout  sessions. 
Sessions  focused  on  insights  and  best  practices  to  benefit  publishers  and  CEOs,  as  well  as 
digital,  revenue,  audience  developers,  and  technology  and  operations  professionals. 

Lariy  Kramer,  president  and  publisher  of  USA  Today,  gave  the  opening  luncheon  key¬ 
note,  focusing  on  the  initial  success  of  Gannett’s  Project  Butterfly  in  which  35  of  its  local 
markets  have  received  USA  Today  daily  inserts  in  the  first  quarter  of  2014.  Kathy  Haley, 
publisher  of  NetNewsCheck  served  as  moderator. 

“Based  on  what  we  heard  from  the  attendees,  this  year’s  conference  was  the  best  ever,” 
said  AmericaEast  chairperson  Twyla  Cummings.  “The  amount  of  business  and  information 
exchanged  was  just  tremendous.” 

Next  year’s  AmericaEast  conference  will  be  held  March  30-April  1,  2015.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  the  AmericaEast  site  at  americaeast.com. 

T  Pete  Lewis  of  NEWSCYCLE  Solutions  shows  off  a  chart  that  shows  500  media  companies  worldwide  use 
his  company’s  services. 


A  Kern  Kulpers,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Puzzleflow 
Solutions,  USA,  stopped  by  the 
E&P  booth  to  pick  up  the  latest 
Issue  of  the  magazine. 


A  The  Muller  Martini  grippers 
off  its  SL  S3000  inserting  system 
were  on  display  on  the  edge  of 
the  company’s  booth  at  Ameri¬ 
caEast. 
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▲  Chris  Trautwein,  chief  Information  security  officer  of 
the  international  Information  Systems  Security  Certifica¬ 
tion  Consortium  (ISC)’  shared  Insights  on  recent  security 
attacks  against  news  media  outlets  and  Journalists  and 
how  to  protect  against  such  attacks  during  a  web  security 
breakout  session. 


A  The  registration  desk  welcomed  more  than  900  attendees  to  this  year’s 
AmericaEast  conference. 


the  best  deal  in  publishing. 


A  Howard  Barbanel,  vice  president,  director  of  mar-  A  David  Northrop  (left)  works  on  a  machine  while  Gary  Owen  talks 

keting,  Design2Pro  (center)  chats  with  visitors  to  the  to  a  visitor  at  Motterstich  Company,  Inc.’s  booth  about  the  company’s 

Design2Pro  booth.  services  in  binding  seif-covering  tabioid  products. 


A  Larry  Kramer,  president  and  publisher  of  USA  Today,  answers  a  A  Rick  Hughes  (left),  a  regional  sales  manager  at  NELA, 

question  from  moderator  Kathy  Haley  of  NetNewsCheck  during  the  chats  with  Len  Alabovitz,  plant  manager,  TN  Printing,  at 

keynote  luncheon.  NELA’s  booth. 
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PuzzleFlow 

25000 Trans-X,  Novi,  Ml  48275 

Contact:  Kern  Kuipers 
Phone:  248-412-8810 
email:  sales@puzzleflow.us 
Website:  www.puzzleflow.com 

Workflow  Automation 
Benefits  To  A  Newspaper: 

AUTOMATION.  Last  December's  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
cluded  an  insightful  article:"Automation  is  the  Future  of 
Print  Workflows."The  article  pointed  out  that, "...today, 
there  are  often  more  complex  jobs  coming  in,  with  faster 
turnarounds  and  smaller  print  runs....To  combat  the  in¬ 
crease  in  workload, along  with  often  a  decrease  in  per¬ 
sonnel  to  do  the  work,  automation  has  become  a  key 
factor  for  many  shops.  Workflow  automation  is,  at  its 
heart,  working 'smarter' instead  of'harder...'" also,  those 
who  automate, "will  see  huge  benefits....  Files  can  be  up¬ 


loaded,  managed  and  even  changed  by  the  clients 
themselves....  And  better  automation  means  better 
tracking — the  system  will  always  know  where  the  job 
is,  what  the  status  is,  who  has  looked  at  it,  and  when  it 
is  scheduled  to  go  to  press."  See  article  in  full: 
http://www.puzzleflow.com/solutions/automate. 

How  We  Are  Different: 

PuzzleFlow  offers  extensive  automation.  Our  PDF  work- 
flow  solutions  can  take  in  any  number  of  file  types  and 
convert  everything  to  PDF  for  a  future-proof,  expand¬ 
able,  reliable  workflow.  Our  exclusive  "ad  pre-process¬ 
ing"  reduces,  even  eliminates  "make-goods"  by  insuring 
that  every  ad  is  correct  and  compatible  BEFORE  it  is 
placed  on  a  page  and  with  proxy  technology,  insures 
that  the  ad  will  not  be  "damaged"  when  the  page  is 
processed.  You  can  get  all  of  the  benefits  of  "the  cloud," 
like  access  anywhere  on  the  internet,  virtual  machine 
compatibility,  and  affordable  "subscription"  based  pric¬ 
ing.  All  of  these  "cloud"  benefits  from  PuzzleFlow  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  NOT  in  the  cloud,  but  are  physically  at 
your  site  -  so  integration  is  not  an  issue,  and  losing  in¬ 
ternet  connectivity  will  not  stop  production.  We  call  it 
"private  cloud"  -  low  entry  costs,  and  complete  local 
control  so  you  can  "cloud"  (offer  internet  access  to)  as 
much  or  as  little  of  the  system  as  you  like. 


Private 

Cloud 


Centralizing 
Workflow  &  Prepress 

solutions  from  the  software  leader  in  centralized 
prepress  production  systems  for  newspaper  groups 


PuzzleFlow  Systems  provide: 

•  Auto  Ad/Page  PDFing,  fixing,  preflighting,  re-sizing 

•  Page  pairing  with  automated  dinkies  and  doubletrucks 

•  Image  toning  fully  automated  or  manually  verified 

•  Ink  optimization  automated  ink  savings 

•  3rd  party  file  deliveries  e-edition  pdfs,  etc. 

•  Integration  with  layout  and  tracking  systems 


Find  out  more  about  PuzzleFlow  Automator,  WebPairer, 
ColorSaver,  and  Claro  | - n  ”* 

www.puzzleflow.us  Rl  PU  ZZLOF 
sa(es@)puzz[eflow.us  •  248-412-8810 


PROII^GE 


Making  Complex  Publishing  Simple 

Prolmage  develops  innovative  browser-based  automated  prepress  workflows,  tablet  & 
mobile  workflows,  ink  optimization,  color  management,  and  press  registration  solutions 
that  help  publishers  and  printers  reduce  their  costs. 


NewsWay 


Completely  browser  based  fully 
automated  prepress  workflow, 
from  origination  to  press.  Scalable 
and  customizable  solution  perfect 
for  centralized  production  hub 
workflows. 


Press  Register 


Eversify 


_  Aif  In'noyatlv^^Glbud-basBdisolutidfli^ 
f-'fdrthe  automatie-creatlon  of"digita|K| 
publit;ations>tottab]et?a*hd  Jiidbil®^^:^ 
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Corrects  mechanical  mis¬ 
registration  and  paper  stretching 
on  any  press  by  adjusting  the  final 
image  exposed  on  the  plate. 


Ink  Optimization  reduces  costs 
substantially  while  maintaining  print 
quality.  Also  available  as  a  SaaS 
Cloud  Service. 


•  Automated  Production  Workflows  •  Ink  Optimization  •  Color  Management  •  Press  Registration  •  Tablet  &  Mobile  Solution 

New  Prolmage  America,  Inc.  5.:fj2gaiH 

103  Carnegie  Center  -  Suite  300  Tel:  919-466-9348  I 

Princeton,  NJ  08540  USA 


Tel:  919-466-9348 

Email:  sales.us@new-proimage.com 


www.new-proimage.com 
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PROlr^^GE 

WWW.NEW-PROIMAGE.COM 

New  Prolmage  America,  Inc. 

1 03  Carnegie  Center  -  Suite  300,  Princeton,  NJ  08540 

Contact:  Rick  Shafranek  Phone:  919-466-9348 

Email:  rick.shafranek@new-proimage.com  Website:  www.new-proimage.com 

Prolmage  Overview: 

Prolmage  America  is  a  leading  developer  of  innovative  browser-based  automated 
prepress  and  editorial  digital  workflows,  tablet  &  mobile  workflows,  ink  optimiza¬ 
tion,  color  management,  and  press  registration  solutions  that  help  publishers  and 
printers  reduce  their  costs. 

Many  of  the  largest  publishers  in  the  world  are  using  NewsWay  to  manage  daily 
production  and  workflow  including  many  centralized  Hub  workflows. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper: 

NewsWay 

NewsWay  is  a  highly  advanced  digital  work- 
flow  and  production  tracking  solution  for 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  industries. 
Designed  on  standard  technologies  that 
form  the  foundation  of  Prolmage's  web- 
based  products, these  technologies  dra¬ 
matically  improve  the  performance  of  your 
production  workflow. 

NewsWay  will  control  and  manage  your 
production  workflow  from  any  front-end 
systems  through  to  the  press. 

Because  it  uses  a  standard  web  browser, 
NewsWay  will  monitor  production  status 
from  origination  to  print  sites,  regardless 
of  their  location. This  makes  it  ideal  for 
managing  centralized  Hub  workflows 
and  sending  plate  ready  TIFF  files  to  re¬ 
mote  locations. 

The  system  also  performs  load  balancing 
on  all  resources  under  its  control  such  as 
RIPs  &  output  devices.  NewsWay  also  pro¬ 
vides  graphical  page  tracking,  edition 
planning,  image  manipulation,  page  pair¬ 
ing,  priority  scheduling,  commercial  re¬ 
mote  soft  proofing,  ink-key  setting,  ink 
optimization,  and  much  more. 
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Simply  publishing 


E.Viddal  &  Associates 
Website;  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 
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By  Nu  Yang 
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Jack  Griffin  has  been  named  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
leading  a  group  of  eight  newspapers 
including  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Chicago  Ttibune.  Eddy  Hartenstein, 
who  has  been  publisher  of  the  Times 
since  August  2008,  wall  become  chair¬ 
man  of  Tribune  Publishing,  a  non¬ 
executive  role.  Hartenstein  is  expected 
to  stay  on  as  publisher  of  the  Times 
until  a  successor  is  chosen.  In  addition 
to  his  role  as  publisher,  Hartenstein 
seived  as  chief  executive  of  the  parent 
'JYibune  Co.  for  two  years. 

Kirk  Davis  has  been 
named  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Gate- 
House  Media.  Da\Tis 
has  been  wth  the 
company  since  2006, 
most  recently  ser\'- 
ing  as  president  and 
chief  opei’ating  officer.  He  succeeds 
Mike  Reed,  who  is  now  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  New  Media  Investment 
Group  Inc.  In  addition  to  overseeing 
the  strategic  direction  and  operations 
of  GateHouse  Media,  Daws  v^fill  also 
oversee  Local  Media  Group  Holdings 
LLC. 

Mark  Scheffler  has  been  named 
news  editor,  wdeo,  at  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  his  new  role,  he  \wll  lead  a 
multimedia  team  focused  on  develop¬ 
ing  new  ways  of  wdeo  stoiyYelling.  He 
\wll  also  represent  the  wdeo  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  Jou77?,ars  newly  created 
Real  Time  Desk.  Scheffler  joined  the 
l^aper  in  2011  and  most  recently  sensed 
as  the  editor  of  WorldStream  and  as 
the  real-time  deputy  editor  of  wdeo. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Journal,  he  over¬ 
saw  video  at  GlobalPost.com,  shot  a 
wide  range  of  stories  for  The  New  York 
Times,  and  WTote  for  Slate,  Crain’s 
Chicago  Business  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine. 

The  Tennessean  and  TN  Media  has 
announced  key  changes  to  the  news¬ 


room’s  leadership  team  and  strac- 
ture.  Stefanie  Murray,  formerly  the 
assistant  managing  editor/digital  wdth 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  named 
wee  president/content  and  engage¬ 
ment.  In  this  role,  Murray  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  strategic  approach,  perfor¬ 
mance  management,  audience  gro\rth 
and  development  and  news  content 


Juan  Forero  has  been  named  South 
America  bureau  chief  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  oversees  about  a 
dozen  I'eporters  and  support  staff  for 
the  paper  from  across  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  South  America,  and  is  based  in 
Bogota,  Colombia.  Forero  was  previ¬ 
ously  South  America  correspondent 
for  The  Washington  Post. 


and  quality  across  all  platforms  and 
products.  Maria  De  Varenne  -wall 
continue  to  serve  as  news  director/ 
editor.  She  has  been  editor  since 
December  2011.  Meg  DoA\Tiey,  the 
paper’s  managing  editor  since  2006, 
has  announced  her  retirement  after  35 
years  of  sendee. 

Don  Miller  has  been 
named  editor  of  the 
Monterey  County 
(Calif.)  Herald, 
replacing  Royal 
Calkins,  who  joined 
the  paper  in  2000. 
Miller  wnW  also  re¬ 
main  editor  at  the  Santa  Cruz  Senti¬ 
nel.  He  joined  the  Sentinel  in  1984  and 
was  named  editor  in  2007- 


Steve  Hunt  has 
been  named  editor 
of  the  Daily  Press  in 
Victondlle,  Calif.  He 
is  the  former  senior 
editor  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  News 
Group  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor/content  center  of  the  Los 
Angeles  News  Group.  Interim  editor 
Kris  Reilly  returns  to  his  role  as  city 
editor. 

Steve  M.  Wilson  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  The  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sxm.  Wilson  has  more  than  30  years 
of  experience  in  senior  positions  at 
newspapers,  most  recently  semiig  as 
editor  of  The  Kentucky  Enquirer.  In 
addition  to  several  other  positions. 
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Eric  Johnston  has  been  named  chief 
operating  officer  for  Pioneer  News  Group, 
I  a  family-owned  media  company  based 

i  out  of  Seattle,  Wash,  that's  comprised  of 

26  small  and  medium-sized  community 
newspapers  in  Washington,  Utah,  Oregon, 
Montana  and  Idaho.  Previously,  Johnston 
was  publisher  of  the  Modesto  Bee  with 
^  oversight  responsibilities  for  the  Merced 

Sun  and  four  weekly  newspapers  located  in  California’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  owned  by  the  McClatchy  Co.  He  held  key  online  and 
interactive  positions  with  the  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto  Bee 
before  being  named  publisher  in  2009. 


Wilson  sensed  as  the  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  Min¬ 
nesota  from  1984  to  1986.  Before  that 
he  sensed  as  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader,  which  is  now  kno\\Ti  as 
tlie  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 

Alison  Coglianese  has  been  named 
reader  representative  for  The  Wash- 
ington  Post,  succeeding  Doug  Feaver. 
Coglianese  came  to  the  Post  in  May 
2011  as  the  ombudsman’s  assistant 
and  become  deputy  reader  represen¬ 
tative.  In  her  new  role,  she  v\dll  help 
make  sure  that  reader  questions  and 
complaints  are  directed  to  the  right 
}:)lace  and  responded  to  appropriately. 
Prcwously,  she  worked  at  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  the 
opinion  pages. 

Christina  Myer 
has  been  named 
executive  editor  of 
The  Parkersburg 
(W.V.)  News  and 
Sentinel,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jim  Smith,  who 
died  in  December. 
Previously,  Myer  worked  on  the  copy 
desk  of  The  Tribune  Chronicle,  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  as  a  copy  editor 


and  news  editor  of  The  Intelligencer  in 
Wheeling,  W.V.  She  then  worked  for 
two  years  as  the  editor  of  The  Times 
Leader  in  Martins  Feriy,  Ohio.  Myer 
spent  more  than  seven  years  on  the 
Americas  Copy  Desk  at  Dow  Jones 
Newswires,  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  most 
recently  as  an  assistant  news  editor. 

William  Fox  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Nexos.  He  held  the  position  of  interim 
managing  editor  since  the  departure 
of  longtime  managing  editor  Chris 
Weston  in  December.  Fox  began  his 
career  at  The  News  in  1985.  He  was 
promoted  to  projects  editor  in  1998 
and  then  to  city  editor,  online  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor.  In 
2009,  he  became  new  media  editor, 
where  he  has  led  GreenrilleOnline. 
com  through  a  series  of  key  digital 
news  initiatives. 

Calrin  Adkins  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  The  Daily  Southemer  in 
Tarboro,  N.C.  He  vnU  be  in  charge  of 
the  day-to-day  operations  in  the  news¬ 
room.  Adkins  has  worked  a  total  of  22 
years  wdth  the  paper  since  starting  as  a 
stringer  in  1988. 


Jim  S.  Konig  has 
been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Nashua 
(N.H.)  Telegraph.  He 
replaces  Gregory 
Pohl,  who  has  sought 
another  position  with 
The  Telegraph's  par¬ 
ent  company,  Ogden  Newspapers  Inc. 
Konig  comes  from  Cape  Coral,  Fla., 
where  he  had  been  advertising  director 
of  the  Cape  Coral  Breeze.  He  started  his 
media  experience  in  1993  as  a  regional 
sales  manager  for  TV  Guide  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada  and 
Hawaii.  In  1999,  he  acquired  World 
Publishing  Corp.  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  with 
six  monthly  publications. 

Cassandra  Day  has  joined  The 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  She  previously  served  as 
local  editor  of  Middletown  Patch. 

Prior  to  that,  she  was  a  listings  editor 
at  the  Hartford  {Conn.)  Advocate.  She 
previously  spent  13  years  as  features 
editor  at  The  Middletown  Press  start¬ 
ing  in  1997- 

Bryan  Muldoon  has  been  hired  as  vice 
president  of  audience  development 
and  circulation  for  the  Los  Angeles 
News  Group.  In  his  new  role,  Muldoon 
\rill  continue  to  boost  subscriptions 
for  LANG’s  print  and  digital  audience 
while  also  exploring  and  capturing  new 
avenues  of  revenue.  Muldoon  previously 
served  as  circulation  director  for  the  In- 
kind  Valley  Daily  Bulletin  and  San  Ga¬ 
briel  Valley  News  Group.  He  also  spent 
time  in  circulation  management  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  Most  recently, 
he  had  been  director  of  circulation  sales 
at  The  Orange  County  Register  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

Lauren  Gustus  has  been  hired  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Coloradoan  in 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.  Most  recently,  she 
served  as  senior  editor  for  content 
at  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  where 
she  worked  since  2007.  She  previ- 
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ously  worked  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Tiibune 
and  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News.  Gustus 
replaces  Josh  AAVtry, 
who  was  promoted 
to  editor  of  Gannett’s 
newspapers  in  tlie 
Carolinas  in  Januaiy. 

John  H.  Walker  has  retired  as 
publisher  of  The  Daily  Southerner  in 
Tarboro,  N.C.  Walker  worked  at  14 
newspapers  in  six  states  over  a  48-year 
career.  In  addition,  Calvin  Adkins 
has  been  named  news  editor.  He  has 
worked  a  total  of  22  years  \vith  The 
Daily  Southerner  since  starting  as 
a  stringer  in  1988.  After  a  five-year 
stint  as  a  stringer,  Adkins  assumed 
full-time  duties  in  1993.  Leawng  the 
Southerner  in  1997,  he  returned  in 
2000  and  has  been  on  staff  since  then 
sending  in  several  capacities,  including 
s])orts  editor  and  photographer. 

R.B.  Brenner  has 

been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University 
of  Texas’s  School  of 
Journalism  in  the 
Moody  College  of 
Communication 
starting  in  August. 
Currently,  he  sei-ves  as  deputy  director 
of  the  journalism  program  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  Brenner  wll  succeed 
Glenn  Frankel,  who  announced  he 
would  retire  to  work  as  an  author 
full-time.  Brenner  previously  worked 
in  a  number  of  editing  positions  at  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  Guardian  has  announced  several 
changes  to  its  team  of  senior  editors. 
Janine  Gibson,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
its  operations  in  the  U.S.,  wll  return 
to  Ix)ndon,  where  she  Avill  become 
editor-  in-chief  of  thegnardian.com 
and  a  deputy  editor  wathin  the  larger 
organization.  Katharine  Viner,  who 
managed  the  Guardian’s  operations 


in  Australia,  'will  replace  Gibson  as 
editor-in-chief  of  Guardian  U.S.  Stu¬ 
art  Millar,  deputy  editor  of  Guardian 
U.S.,  wall  return  to  London  as  head 
of  new's,  and  Emily  Wilson,  netwni’k 
editor  of  Guardian.com,  wall  take  over 
for  Viner  in  Australia. 

Tom  Drouillard  has 

been  named  Alliance 
for  Audited  Media 
chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  president  and 
managing  dii’ector. 
He  succeeds  Mike 
Lavery,  who  has 
I'etired.  Most  recently,  Drouillard  was 
president  and  CEO  of  Scarborough 
Research.  He  w^as  also  preriously 
president  of  the  Americas  at  Nielsen 
Online  and  has  held  executive  posi¬ 


tions  with  Claritas,  PERQ/HCI,  Inter¬ 
active  Market  Systems  and  SRDS. 

Peter  Bhatia  has  announced  he  will 
leave  his  position  as  editor  of  The 
Oregonian  and  vice  president/content 
of  Oregonian  Media  Group  later  this 
year  to  take  a  teaching  position  at  the 
Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and 


Mass  Communication  at  Arizona  State 
University.  Bhatia  has  served  for  20 
years  as  managing  editor,  executive 
editor  and,  since  2010,  editor.  Bhatia 
has  worked  in  journalism  since  1975. 

Juergen  Grimm  has 
been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Heidelberg 
Americas.  He  succeeds 
Harald  Weimer,  who 
has  been  appointed 
to  the  executive 
marragement  boar-d 
of  Heidelberger  Druckmaschinen  AG, 
replacirrg  Marcel  Kiessling  as  head  of  the 
w'orldwide  Heidelberg  Services  birsiness 
segment  Giimrn  most  recently  led  the 
wwldwide  business  area  sheetfed  for 
Heidelberger  Dmckmaschinen  AG.  In  his 
irew^  role,  he  will  be  responsible  for  Heidel¬ 


berg  USA,  Heidelberg  Carrada,  Heidel¬ 
berg  Mexico  and  Heidelberg  Brazil. 

Jonathan  Ellis  has  left  his  position 
as  senior  editor  for  digital  platforms 
for  The  New  York  Times  to  join  Mash- 
able  as  its  managing  editor.  Ellis 
had  been  with  the  Times  since  2006, 
w'hen  he  joined  as  a  digital  producer. 
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i  SukiDardarian  has  been  named  senior 


I  mmaging  editor  and  vice  president 
^  with  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 

[  Dardari^  joins  the  paper  after  spend-  ^ 
mg  14  years  at  the  Seattle  Times.  For 
four  years  there,  she  was  the  managirig 
editor  directiiig  news  anl  ert^^ 
coverage.  During  that  time,  the  Se-  ^ 
attle  Times  won  a  2010  Pulitzer  Prize  . 
for  Breaking  News.  Dafdarian  then  spent  two  years^s  the 
managing  editor  for  digital  operations,  overseeing  seattle- 
times.com;  Prior  to  those  roles,  she  led  the  local  news  staffs 
as  assistant  managing  editor /metro,  and  served  as  deputy 
managing  editor,  overseeing  the  Sunday  edition. 
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Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,  UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 

Director  of  Business 

Development 

Phone:801-494-6527 

Fax:801-494-6490 

E-mail: 

bcarter@newspapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51 -t-  million  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  more  thani  900 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 


Alliance  for 
Audited  Media 
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Star-Advertiser  Readership 

A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.  Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audience  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data. This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 

Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope, founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 
Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory 
Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said. "We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another.This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions." 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves.The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products,"said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year.The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 


Chris  Cope,  CEO  of  ACGMedIa  and 
chairman  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 
Buyers' Advisory  Committee 


Business  Directory 


Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad 
Design  Center  (GIADC) 

400  Locust  St.,  Suite  440 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
giadcinfo@gannett.com 


Who  We  Are 

The  Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad  Design  Center  is  a  full-service  design  group,  specializing  in  pre-media  serv¬ 
ices  ranging  from  high-end  revenue  generating  advertising  campaigns  to  imaging  and  ad  production  services. 
With  over  400  creative  employees,  we  are  able  to  partner  with  you  unlike  any  other  player  on  the  field.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  represent  hundreds  of  publications  nationwide  that  demand  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 


Contact: 

Connie  Gallagher,  Business 
Development  Manager 

Email: 

csgallag@gannett.com 
Direct:  515-284-8189 


The  GIADC  is  currently  one  of  the  largest  ad  production  in-sourcing/outsourcing  operations,  producing  on  aver¬ 
age  25,000  ads  per  week  and  over  80,000  images  per  week.The  GIADC  is  doing  work  for  over  80  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  17  Broadcast  Stations  and  31  non-Gannett  Customers. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Outsourcing  production  work  to  GIADC  requires  minimal  or  no  capital  investment.  Insourcing  is  difficult  and  can 
be  costly.  We've  already  laid  that  groundwork  and  gone  through  the  growing  pains.  Now  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  benefit  from  our  experience  and  investment!  GIADC  is  a  partner  that  understands  your  business.  We  can 
contribute  more  than  just  building  ads,  becoming  a  true  extension  of  your  team.  Quality  and  offerings  can  be 
j  improved  in  most  locations,  helping  you  generate  revenue.  Best  of  all,  you  free  up  your  resources  to  focus  on 
what  you  do  best — SELL 

Why  Companies  Choose  Us 

Because  we  are  very,  very  good  at  what  we  do.  We  are  based  100%  in  the  US,  with  locations  in  Des  Moines,  I A 
and  Indianapolis,  IN.  All  of  our  work  is  produced  in-house  at  those  two  locations.  Our  management  group  is 
fiercely  committed  to  the  success  of  both  our  own  teams  and  yours.  We  don't  just  think  outside  the  box.  We 
burned  the  box,  and  our  customers  win  big  as  a  result. 

How  We  Are  Different 

I  The  biggest  advantage  that  we  have  over  our  competition  is  that  we  live  and  breathe  this  business  daily  just 
!  like  you  do.  The  GIADC  interaas  with  thousands  of  sales  reps,  customers  and  Publishers  on  a  daily  basis,  so  we 
i  understand  your  business.  Our  goal  is  to  allow  you  to  focus  on  your  business  and  not  on  internal  issues  dealing 
}  with  ad  production  and  design.  We  were  a  media  company  before  we  became  an  insourcer/outsourcer.Our  pri- 
I  mary  business  is  that  of  publishing,  just  like  yours.  We  understand  what  it  takes  to  meet  deadlines  and  keep 
I  customers  happy.  Do  what  you  do  best  and  outsource  the  rest.. .to  Gannett! 


Testimonial/Current  Clients/Success  Story 

The  World  Company 

I  "We  had  utilized  the  Photo  Toning  services  at  Gannett  for  a  number  of  years.  When  we  were  looking  for  a  partner 
I  for  our  Ad  Production,  they  were  the  obvious  candidates.  We  needed  guality  work,  at  a  reduced  cost  and  a  quick 
\  turnaround.  We  also  had  a  definite  need  for  improved  turnaround  of  our  spec  ads,  and  we  were  wishing  to  keep  the 
\  work  within  the  U.S.  They  delivered  as  promised  in  each  area.  I  would  highly  recommend  their  services  to  anyone 
considering  outsourcing  their  ad  production. " 

— Ed  Ciambrone,  Production  Manager,  Lawrence  Journal-World 


Archive  In  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of 
your  printed  newspapers  and  bound  volume 
archives  which  you  can  store  online  and  access 
from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  & 
logistics,  high  resolution  scanning,  digital 
copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no 
contract  commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and 
pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original 
scans  and  all  copies.  No  partnership  is  required. 


How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and 
effectively  nullify  physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 
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PressReader 

Contact:  Nikolay  Malyarov 
Phone:  +1  604  278  4604  ext.  559 
Email:  publishing@pressreader.com 
Website:  http://about.pressreader.com 
www.pressreader.com 


Company  Profile: 

PressReader  is  the  global  leader  in  multi-channel,  cross-platform 
content  distribution  and  monetization,  and  the  chosen  partner  of 
more  than  3,500  publishers  from  over  1 00  countries. 

PressReader  connects  local,  national  and  international  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers  with  readers  around  the  globe  and  across  all 
platforms.  It  offers  the  world's  most  engaging  reading  experience  to 
millions  of  readers  and  can  be  found  in  over  1 5,000  libraries,  hotels,  air¬ 
lines,  corporate  and  government  offices,  and  aboard  cruise  ships 
worldwide,  providing  publishers  with  new  revenue  opportunities  and 
increased  global  circulation. 

PressReaderTechnology,a  fully  customizable  digital  publishing  solu¬ 
tion,  helps  publishers  of  all  sizes  and  media  types  digitize  and  mone¬ 
tize  their  content  on  all  devices  and  platforms.This  award-winning 
solution  offers  an  enhanced  digital  edition  experience  with  its  intelli¬ 
gent  multimedia  features  and  functionality. 


Benefits  to  publishers: 

•  Expand  your  platform  support  on  iOS,  Android,  Android  for  Amazon, 
Windows  8  and  BlackBerry  1 0 

•  Reach  new  and  incremental  readers  to  maximize  your  content 
discoverability 

•  Monetize  your  content,  diversify  revenue  opportunities  on  digital 
platforms  and  benefit  from  comprehensive  reports  and  analytics 

•  Provide  your  readers  with  an  enhanced  digital  edition  with 
SmartFlow  (horizontal  content  presentation  using  HTML5),  rich 
media  embedded  videos, audio,  photo  galleries, and  easy  integration 
with  third-party  applications 

Why  publishers  partner  with  you: 

•  To  publishers,  PressReader  is  the  only  truly  global  cross-platform 
distribution  solution  which  offers  unique  distribution  channels  and 
incremental  revenue  opportunities.  PressReaderTechnology  offers  a 
continuously  evolving  and  updated  platform  which  helps  publishers 
develop  a  cross-platform  strategy  aligned  with  their  own  readers' 
reading  needs, anywhere  and  anytime. 

•  To  readers,  PressReader  is  the  single  all-you-can-read  service  offering 
the  world's  press  on  the  device  of  their  choice  -  with  just  one 
subscription. 


Business  Directory 


AutoConX  Systems 
Contact:  Trisha  Snow 
Phone:  1-888-908-4051 

Email: 

trisha@autoconx.com 

Website: 

www.autoconx.com 

Company  Profile: 

AutoConX  is  a  complete 
white  label  Automotive 
Vertical  Solution  offering  a 
robust,  yet  affordable  ver¬ 
tical  platform  that  will  put 
publishers  in  the  driver's 
seat  with  local  dealers.The 
entire  system  is  designed 
by,  and  for  print  publish¬ 
ers.  It  is  also  the  digital 
platform  for  its  parent 
company:  Digital  Commu¬ 
nity  Holdings,  Inc. 
(http://www.DCH.com). 


AutoConX’ 

SYSTEMS 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

AutoConX  Systems  can  help  combine  locally  trusted  brand 
(print  publications)  with  all  the  digital  solutions  dealers 
want  and  need  with  the  feature  rich  platform  which  in¬ 
cludes  Premium  Dealer  Directory  listings,  SMS  Text  messag¬ 
ing  platform,Toll-free  tracking  phone  tools.  Social  Media 
upsells,Turn-key  Dealer  Responsive  Design  websites.  Re¬ 
verse  publishing  Web  to  Print  tools  and  much  more. 


Why  companies  choose  you: 

We  offer  a  complete  Automotive  Vertical  Solution  that  is  designed  by  and  for  print 
publishers.  With  our  multiple  upsells  -  we  give  our  publishers  the  opportunity  to  bun¬ 
dle  their  print  product  with  unique  online  upsells  which  link  their  automotive  vertical 
directly  to  their  print  publication. 

How  you  are  different: 

AutoConX  has  a  dedicated  in-house  Call  Center.  We  do  the  connections  for  you!  Auto¬ 
ConX  understands  how  to  target  our  newspapers  best  customers  using  its  proprietary 
methods  to  develop  data  bases.  Using  our  in-house  Call  Center  -  We  connect  with 
dealers  in  your  market  directly  to  incorporate  their  data  feed  into  the  system  for  you. 
Using  these  resources  will  maximize  your  market  potential  with  more  live  inventory 
data  feeds,  and  a  decreased  time  to  market  which  equals  an  increase  in  revenue  po- 
tential.The  call  center  team  generates  leads  and  passes  qualified  opportunities  to  our 
publishers.This  is  a  FREE  service  provided  to  our  publishers  when  signing  up  with  our 
solution! 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CITALLtNGLS  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales  Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail;  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website;  www.pcfcorp.com 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects  of  print  distri¬ 
bution  for  some  of  the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the  largest  home  delivery 
and  distribution  service  providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of  all  sizes 
reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their  delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of  knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to 
successfully  support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever  changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily  operational  headaches, and  refocus 
resources  on  managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 

Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and  solutions  to  support  growth  and 
operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable,  affordable  delivery  options,  serv¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  free  publications,  Sunday  Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery 
options  than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total  market  coverage,  select 
market  coverage,  zoned  delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Ps  Business 
Directory,  piease  contact: 

E&P  Sales 
(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales@editorandpublisher.com 


E&fP 

EDITORWPUBLISHER. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  ciassifieds^)editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


Brokers 


Brokers 


cditorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


EM* 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE: 


PUBLISHING  IN  PARADISE 


Own  an  island  newspaper  and  start 
living  the  dream  on  St.  John,  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  —  one  of  the  world's  top  travel 
destinations.  The  weekly  Sf.  John 
Tradewinds  newspaper  was  established 
in  1972.  The  community  newspaper 
has  a  paid  circulation  and  loyal 
advertisers.  Make  your  next 
winter  vacation  a  permanent  one! 

$450,000 

Call  (340)  642-5365  or 
email;  mallnda@>tradewlnds.vi 


To  the  industry.,* 
...by  the  industry! 

EDITORyPUBLlSHER. 


Custom  Content  Custom  Content 


“There  must  be  an  easier  way 
to  publish  a  magazine.” 


The  phone  call  from 
Angie,  our  graphic 
designer,  hit  me  like  a  ton 
of  bricks.  “I’m  so  sick.  Bob, 
I  just  can’t  make  it  in  today. 
Please  don’t  be  mad  at  me.” 

“It’s  ok,  Angie,”  I  lied. 
“We’ll  figure  it  out.” 

Angie  had  four  pages  left  on 
our  new  lifestyle  magazine. 
It  was  a  great  little  project 
with  solid  profits.  I  was 
counting  on  it  to  help  put 
us  over  the  top  this  month. 
But  we  had  to  go  to  the 
printer  tomorrow.  And  we 
couldn’t  without  the  final 
signature  that  Angie  would 
create. 

To  make  things  worse, 
since  sales  missed  their 
projections,  I  was  going 
to  ask  Angie  for  a  quick 
redesign  down  to  32  pages 
to  lower  my  print  costs. 
But  now  none  of  that  could 
happen.  This  was  the  worst 
day  of  my  life. 


Just  then  Mike,  our  ad 
manager,  popped  in.  “Bob, 
I’ve  been  talking  with  Fox 
Print,  ’fhey’ve  got  designers 
on  staff.  Writers,  too,  if  you 
need  one.  They  can  take 
our  files  and  get  them  ready 
today.  We  just  upload  now. 
They’ll  take  care  of  us.  And 
they  can  print  it,  too.  Great 
prices,  quick  turnaround.” 

Mike  is  the  kind  of  guy  who 
always  looks  for  solutions. 
Man,  1  was  sure  happy  he 
was  on  our  team!  To  make 
it  short,  I  called  Fox  and 
set  up  the  download.  One 
week  later  we  received  our 
new  magazine,  designed 
just  like  we  wanted,  printed 
beautifully,  and  right  on 
time. 

My  advice  to  you  is,  if  you 
want  solid  writing,  superior 
design  and  an  awesome 
print  job,  you  simply  must 
call  Fox.  My  newspaper 
and  Fox  Print. 

A  winning  team. 


877-329-0571  FOXPRIXT 

info@foxprintservices.com  |  UJilMliCTcl 

www.foxprintservices.com/custom 


1981  HARRIS  PRINTING  PRESS  -  SINGLE  WEB 


100  H.P.  Emerson  Drive  Motor  •  26"  web  with  17  3/4"  cutoff 
Single  Butler  Splicer  •  Baldwin  Infeed  •  4  printing  units  •  1 2  foot  TEC  Dryer 
3  roller  chill  stand  •  Baldwin  Perf  Unit  •  RYCO  Silicone  Applicator 
Folder  -  4  &  8  page  delivery,  w/Double  Parallel 
2nd  inline  Folder  -  4  &  8  page  delivery,  w/Double  Parallel  and  chopper  'A  fold 
Bump  turn  and  Stacker 


1980  HARRIS  PRINTING  PRESS  -  DOUBLE  WEB 


1 0OH.P.  Powertron  Drive  Motor  •  26"  web  with  1 7  3/4"  cutoff  •  2  KTI  Splicer's 
Stacked  Baldwin  Infeeds  •  S  printing  units  •  12  foot  stacked  TEC  Dryers 
Top  -  3  chill  rollers.  Bottom  4  chill  rollers  •  Scheffer  Perf  Unit 
Stacked  RYCO  Silicone  Applicator 
Folder  -  4  &  8  page  delivery,  w/Double  Parallel  and  chopper  'A  fold 
Bump  turn  with  Stacker 

Ail  equipment  in  good  running  condition. 
Located  in  Dallas  Texas. 

Call  (972)556-0541 
or  email  wschroecler@travelhost.com 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Coniinercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL:  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30; 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS,  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$12,000! 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


Idled  Equipment  on  Your  Hands? 

Make  the  most  of  it  with  Inland,  a  name 
synonymous  with  tnist,  credibiiity  and 
performance — partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  best  advice  and  world-wide 
marketing  expertise  in  the  industry. 

Phone:  1.913.492.9050 
Email:  inmc1@inlandnews.com 
Web  site:  www.inlandnews.com 

BUY  •  SELL  •  BROKER  •  APPRAISE  •  CONSULT 


iT  INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  UC 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  MANAGER 
SEEKS  EMPLOYMENT 
I  am  looking  for  new  opportunity.  I 
have  excellent  employment  histo¬ 
ry  and  references.  Master  printer 
with  great  mechanical  skills.  Spe¬ 
cialize  in  color  reproduction  and 
re-training  of  press  crew.  Single 
wide  press  preferred.  Looking  for 
outdoor  lifestyle,  family  atmos¬ 
phere  work  environment,  and  hon¬ 
est  commitment  to  long  term 
members. 

Email: 

masterprinterlOI&outlook.com 


EDITORe^  PUBLISHER. 

HELP  WANTED  AD 
SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.0® 

Additional  copy: 

$20.®® 


1-800-887-1615 

Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Prescott  Newspapers  Inc.  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced 
Advertising  Manager.  The  right 
person  for  this  key  position  will 
manage  a  fast  paced  advertising 
department.  Key  responsibilities 
include  planning  and  leading  a 
diverse  sales  staff.  If  you  have 
previous  sales  management 
experience  and  want  to  join  a  fun 
and  progressive  media  company  as 
well  as  work  and  live  in  one  of  the 
most  scenic  areas  of  Arizona  submit 
your  letter  of  interest  and  resume 
immediately  to: 

PNI  Attn:  Human  Resources 
8307  E  Highway  69  Suite  B 
Prescott  Valley  AZ  863 1 4 
email:  pnihr@prescottaz.com 
Excellent  benefits.  NSE  EEOE 


SENIOR  NEWS  EDITOR 

Senior  News  Editor  Bloomberg  LP 
(San  Francisco  CA).  Responsible  for 
monitoring  breaking  news  stories 
with  a  focus  on  finance.  Read  Edit 
and  Publish  new  stories  for 
dissemination  on  the  Bloomberg 
Terminal.  Manage  late  copies  that 
need  filing.  Keep  abreast  of  the 
regulatory  wires  and  wide  array  of 
competing  media.  Use  variety  of 
media  and  software  tools  to  work 
and  communicate  with  reporters  and 
senior  editors.  Monitor  news 
regulatory  wires  for  coverage  of 
technology  industrial  corporations 
telecommunications  media  health 
education  automotive  and  consumer 
industries  and  looking  for  breaking 
news.  Write  breaking  news  headline 
and  fill.  Manage  the  resources 
required  to  further  develop  stories. 
Communicate  news  alerts  to  senior 
news  management  globally. 
Coordinate  the  transition  of  regional 
news  between  global  departments 
to  ensure  coverage.  Responsible  for 
coverage  of  global  reporters. 
$11 8000-1 30000/annual  salary 
40hs/wk  9am-5pm  Mon-Fri.  Requires 
Bachelor's  degree  or  foreign 
equivalent  in  History  Business 
Journalism  Economics  Languages 
Geography  or  a  related  field  plus  5 
years  of  experience  as  an  Editor 
Reporter  Journalist  or  a  related 
position.  Experience  must  include 
international  financial 

editing/reporting  experience; 

experience  with:  international  media; 
media  tools;  software  tools;  writing 
market-moving  headlines  and 
breaking  news  stories  on  business 
and  finance  topics;  news  wire 
coverage  and  execution  of  breaking 
news  stories;  covering  news  in  the 
following  industries:  technology 
industrial  corporations 

telecommunications  media  health 
education  automotive  and  consumer 
industries;  directing  coverage  on 
behalf  of  global  reporters  and  editors 
across  multiple  disciplines  and 
regions;  and  experience  with 
breaking  news  editing.  Employer  will 
accept  any  suitable  combination  of 
education  training  or  experience. 

Please  send  resume  to: 
Recruitment  &  Employment  Office 
Bloomberg  LP  Attn:  Job  Ref 
#BL089644  P.O.  Box  56625 
Atlanta  GA  30343. 


Washington  Jewish  Week  an  award¬ 
winning  publication  serving  the 
greater  Washington  DC  area  -  the 
sixth  largest  Jewish  community  in 
North  America  -  is  seeking  a  dynam¬ 
ic  editor  to  lead  its  editorial  staff. 

The  newspaper  is  independently 
owned  and  has  been  in  business 
since  1930.  The  candidate  will  lead  a 
staff  of  six  covering  local  national 
and  international  news  of  interest  to 
the  Jewish  community  in  the  chal¬ 
lenging  and  fast  paced  setting  of  the 
nation's  capital.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  strong  leadership  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills;  community  engage¬ 
ment  and  relationship  building  abili¬ 
ties;  creativity  and  strong  news  de¬ 
velopment  writing  opinion  editing 
and  newspaper  production  skills.  We 
are  looking  for  candidates  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  commitment  to  excellence  and 
an  interest  in  building  a  world  class 
Jewish  newspaper  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Applicants  should  have  a  working  re¬ 
lationship  of  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues  of  concern  to  the  Jewish 
community  and  experience  with  the 
use  of  social  networking  and  new 
media  trends.  Prior  substantive 
newspaper  experience  is  a  plus. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits  along  with  the  support  of  an  in¬ 
volved  ownership  group  and  com¬ 
mitted  management  team.  Inquiring 
candidates  should  submit  a  cover 
letter  resume  appropriate  writing 
samples  compensation  history  and 
references  to: 

publisher&washlngtonJewlshweek.com 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMEN  NEEDED 

The  Killeen  Daily  Herald  is  looking  for 
a  press  foreman  lead  press  operator 
distribution  supervisor  and  experi¬ 
enced  inserters.  Candidates  must  be 
able  to  work  flexible  hours.  We  host 
a  16-unit  full  color  DGM  850  press  a 
GMA  inserter  and  several  Muller  in¬ 
serters.  We  print  a  daily  newspaper 
and  three  weeklies  along  with  many 
other  web  products.  The  Killeen  Daily 
Herald  offers  competitive  salaries 
benefits  and  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Killeen  is  a  one  of  the  most  vibrant 
communities  in  Texas  fueled  by  near¬ 
by  Fort  Hood  the  largest  military  post 
in  the  free  world.  We  are  a  family- 
owned  company  located  within  214 
miles  of  Fort  Worth  and  even  closer 
to  Austin  Dallas  and  San  Antonio. 
Please  submit  resume  to 
personnel@kdhnews.com 


EDITORe^PUBLlSHLR. 

CLASSIFIEDS 


Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  low  as 

$35.00 

per  month! 

For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 
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Does  the  News  Business  Need  Bezos’ 
Midas  Touch  to  Save  it? 


By  Dr.  John  M.  Lendk 

Few  can  dispute  that  Ama¬ 
zon’s  Jeff’ Bezos  has  the 
Midas  touch,  but  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  The  Washington 
Post  last  year  certainly  raised  some 
eyebrows.  Is  this  web  entrepreneur 
the  savior  who  can  breathe  new  life 
into  a  newspaper  industry'  that’s  been 
gasping  for  years?  Or  can  publishers 
simply  take  a  page  from  his  Amazon 
playbook  and  make  Bezos-like  moves 
on  their  ovti?  1  say  it’s  the  latter. 

Bezos  was  well  ahead  of  the  cuive  in 
understanding  the  business  potential  of 
leveraging  massive  amounts  of  I’aw  cus¬ 
tomer  use  data  (now  commonly  knovm 
as  Big  Data).  He  mined  the  data  to 
better  understand  and  accurately  target 
Amazon  customere,  and,  by  knoving 
them  inside  and  out,  made  Amazon  the 
vanguard  of  e-commerce. 

Using  predictive  models,  Bezos  and 
Co.  take  the  data  “straw”  they  collect 
from  the  vast  and  active  Amazon  user 
base,  and  spin  it  into  gold.  The  system 
collects  and  analyzes  data  to  predict 
consumer  tastes  and  beha^^ors,  en¬ 
abling  well-targeted  recommendations 
based  on  user  history  and  preferences. 
This  personalized  relationship  fosters 
trust,  loyalty,  and  the  perception  that 
Amazon  knows  what  a  customer 
wants  and  can  recommend  it  when— 
or  even  before— s/he  needs  it. 

Bezos’  purchase  of  traditional  media 
stalwart.  The  Washington  Post,  set  the 
media  and  non-media  world  abuzz 
wnth  theories  about  how  he  might 
save— or  hammer  the  final  nail  into 
the  coffin  of— modern  newspaper 
publishing. 


It’s  no  secret  that  the  newspaper  in- 
dustiy  has  stagnated;  even  a  veritable 
publisher  like  The  Washin^oji  Post 
has  lost  44  percent  of  its  revenue  since 
2007.  The  industr)'’s  decline  began 
as  it  failed  to  innovate  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  \vith  online  media  outlets. 

In  fact,  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  reported  there  have  been  26 
consecutive  quarters  of  revenue  losses 
for  the  newspaper  ad  industry  since 
2006.  Newspaper  ad  revenue  in  2012 
was  the  same  as  in  1950  when  adjust¬ 
ed  for  inflation.  Revenue  projections 
show  the  decline  wll  continue  well 
into  2017,  wth  or  without  pay\valls, 
unless  something  dramatic  happens. 

Bezos’s  entrj'  into  the  publishing 
sphere  may  be  that  dramatic  some¬ 
thing;  it  is  both  encouraging  and 
frightening  for  big  publishers  who 
may  gain  in  Bezos  both  inspiration 
and  a  fierce  competitor.  Arguably, 
both  are  needed  in  an  industry  that 
has  seen  Google  overtake  the  entire 
magazine  and  newspaper  industry'  in 
revenue  earned— almost  all  from  the 
sheer  force  of  its  advertising  might. 
How?  Google  used  data,  and  applica¬ 
tions  that  leverage  the  data,  to  engage 
and  monetize  the  consumer. 

V\diile  Bezos  says  he  is  not  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
newspaper,  there  is  no  doubt  he 
embraces  principles  that  have  made 
Amazon  such  a  sensation:  harnessing 
Big  Data  and  using  it  to  target  news¬ 
paper  customers  with  relevant  ads  and 
content. 

The  good  new's  is  that  you,  as  pub¬ 
lishers,  can  do  this,  too,  by  dra\ving  on 


your  vast  swaths  of  largely  untapped 
data  about  the  people  who  visit  your 
site(s)  and  engage  wdth  your  content. 
The  technology  and  know-how^  is 
available  to  let  you  take  control  of  your 
owm  data  and  direct  the  insights  into 
targeted  communications,  advertising, 
and  promotions  to  increase  engage¬ 
ment  around  your  content,  as  well  as 
your  click-through  rates  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  numbers. 

Publishers,  fight  back!  Tamedia, 
Swdtzerland’s  largest  news  pub¬ 
lisher,  wanted  control  of  its  own  data 
rather  than  feeding  it  to  Google.  Using 
analytics  and  advertising  solutions 
from  my  company,  Cxense,  Tamedia 
gathers  deeper  insight  into  its  audi¬ 
ence  and  provides  more  precise  ad 
targeting.  The  result?  A  56  percent 
increase  in  advertising  yield  in  just  a 
few  months. 

By  giving  advertisers  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  maximize  their  spending  by 
reaching  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time,  publishers  can  increase  their  ad 
revenue  and  charge  premium  rates. 
When  \dsitors  see  content  that  truly 
interests  them,  page  ^^ews  increase, 
visitors  stay  on  the  site  longer,  and 
publishers  start  building  the  same 
kind  of  trust  and  relationship  Amazon 
has  created  with  its  customers.  ■ 


Dr.  John  M.  Lervik  is  founder  of 
Cxense  (cxense.com),  a  company 
that  helps  publishers  succeed  in  the 
digital  world.  Contact  him  at  John. 
lervik@cxense.com. 
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WttH  #f0Cus  on  streamlining/ flexi^ 

MediiiSt>an  brings  advertising,  production,  circulationj 
editorial  and  onlinb  publishing  systems  as  SaaS-based 
solutions  to  save  you  time  and  money! 


You  provide  your  content  and  creativity. 
We  provide  the  service  and  simplicity. 


MEDIASPAN 

mediaspangroup.com 


